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“*THE GAME IS UP AT LAST, LEWIS MANLEY. THE DEAD HAS COME TO LIS AGAIN!’ SAID BATHURST, 

HER F ¢ blea: of sheep, or cheery volces of men or! As he spoke he rose, and his face was horrible i 
ATHER’S HONOUR. ohildres, and y firat sight there seemed no | to look upon. He spurned his enemy with his | a 
2 aa human creature near. But epee wwe Aga elicit ie wt ite setae tie | i 
served to discover,two figures ; the one prostrate, , “ L'e there!’’ he said, still scarcely lifting his : ie 

[A NOVELETTE.) with white face and fast-closed eyes iitted sky- | voice above a whisper. ‘0 Lie there until you are ! 

_—_—__ wards, with teeth set hard and hands rigidiy | changed and ghastly—and even she would noo i 

CH clenched—so horribly still, so cruelly suggestive | know you!” 

APTER I. of death. | He turned on his heel, and began to walk 


Tae sun was going down ab last, and {ts By the side of this man another knel», and in | swiftly away ; but some sudden impulse urged 
blood red glow touched the tall tops o his was s fierce look of fiendish triumph | him to return and look once sgain upon his i 
8 though with living fire; the sky was posi- sy aad Half-contemptuously he moved the | victim. 
tively lurid, amd there was ecarce a darker tint to body a trifle from its original position, the better There was no fear or trepidation visible in his : 
vone down 2 or rene and roseate hues. to prosecute his ssarch through the pockets of | manner, He was safe from detection—he was 
The birds, y | the rough pilot coat. | beyond remorse As he gloated over his work he ' 
‘rough the extreme heat, were beginning to| There was apparently little to reward him— | smiled, as one who has achieved the purpose of j 
utter amongst the leaves and chirp out feeble | only a few loose coins, and a small packet of | loug months and years. 
notes of melody ; now and again an animal of | papers and letters. : “It would have been better not to have 
some small species rustled the undergrowth of| Tne coins he replaced, but the papers he | offended me,” he muttered, with a short lavgb, 
the bushes and sppeared for a moment, only | secreted fa his own breast-pocked, and alko Bath- | and, without further epeech, began to retrace 
‘o vanish again in the dense shadows of the | hurst’s wat 
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ch. his steps, 

wood, “We are gults now, Frank Bathurst!” he He was altogether unconscious of fatigue, 
., Ssyond these sounds none came to break the | sald, in an intense tone. “I swore I would be | although he had walked many mfles that day, : 
“most awfal silence; n> lowing of oxen, no | even with you, and I have kept my word!” | having tracked his victim from Brisbane, a dis- 
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- Httle stream of blood which leeued from his side 
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of some twenty miles, Always keeping to 
byways, whilst Bathurst held to the main 
he had found walking a difficult matter, 

He had been caught and torn by the bushes 
and shrubs as he warily pressed onwards through 
them, and the tripe grasses “ trarmmelled” his 
* travelling feet,” but he had held on through 
all, never relenting, never swerving from his 
fixed purpove, And at last, in the densest part 
ef that dense wood, he had hastened his steps 
and come up with Bathurst; and before the 
latter could turn to ascertain what the ewift 
rystiing through the bushes meant, he had shot 
him down. 

Bathuret_ never spoke, never opened his eyes 
upon his enemy’s face; and this one thought 
tinged Lewis Manley's trlamph with something 
akin to disappointment. 

“I wish he had had time for speech,” he 
thinks, ‘ What torture it would have been to 
him to hear the message I shall send her, He 
had his day—now mine has come!” 

On and on he walked, brooding over thoughts 
of the past, tracing bis life, step by step, 
through the last thirteen years, and always, he 
told himself, he had been sorely wronged ; thab 
but for Frank Bathurst he might even mow be 
happy and honoured man, 

‘* He stole her from’ met” hessald, bitterly. 
“'He ruined my whole life, and made me an 
exile from Eogland—now we are quits!” 

Lower and lower sank the sun, and twilight 
was coming on fast. Swill and white, In the 
beaten way, lay Prank Bathurst, whilet over him 
the trees waved and whispered each to the, 
other, 


Darker and darker grew the wcoi, until tha 


Bi 


was scarcely seen, And while he lay there, ao 
rigid, so awfully still, a sweet-faced woman In | 


far-away ~ sat by his child's bedside and } 
listened to 


prayer “that Heaven would 
keep dear papa safe and bring him back to us 
s00n.” ; 


May Bathurst's tender blue eyes were full of 
tears as she smoothed the pillows for Hilary's 


head, and as she bent to kles the twelve-year-old }: 


rasiden they fell fast upon her face, 

** Mamma,” the child said, caressing the fair 
face with her hand, “ you must not do that. I» 
would grieve paps if he cou!d see you!” 

The weak, loving woman towed her head 
beside her darling’s. 

* Would he were with us now!” she aaid ; 
> Na all self-control, sobbed like a weary 
¢ 

Surely, if Lewls Manley had seen her then 
his heart must have been touched to pity and 
remorse ! 

Surely he would have stayed his hand, and 
nob infllcted his last worst blow upon her. 
Bat, ignorant of May Bathurst’s anguieh and 
her child’s prayer, he held on his way 
steadily, and by nightfall he had entered a 
rough encampment, formed by men who had 
come oud ostensibly to seek their fortunes, They 
gave him hearty welcome, ard with his usual 
readiness he adapted himself to his present 
society, apparently delighted with their coarse 
— and horseplay, and forgetful of all old 
oxuries, the Sybaritic life he bad once _led. 
They were rough mex, and of low origin, but 
their hearts were good, and they gave the 
stranger of their best; and because of his 
handsome face and easy manonera, the refined 
tones of his voice, tacitly consented to do him 
honour, although had they been able to look 
behind the mask he wore they would have torn 
the heart out of him, 

At early morning he bade them good-bye, and 
started on bis return to Tenterfield, where he 
had comrades waiting for him. 

As be went slong his solitary way he often 
found himself wondering what had happened to 
the ghastly figure lylog far away now in the 
solitude of the wood. 

He took a fiendish delight in imagining indig- 
nities lavished upon the clay-cold linbs—vpon 
the once bright face of the man who had been 
successively his friend, his rival, his foe. By 


Pamall strength to 


to the room he rented, he sat down and inditeda 
letter to May Bathurst, which ran thus :— 


“Dean Mapamu,—It is my painful duty to in- 
form you of the death of your husband, Frank 
Bathurst. From papers he has left, I learn the 
woman now figuring as his wife has no claim to 
that name, and {s totally padeacving the. aym.- 
pathy and assistance she hae received, and that 
you have been most deeply injured both by him 
and her. I beg you to accept my most efncere 
condolence w your heavy trist. If ft is any 
comfort to ycu to know he wanted nothing in 
his last illness I can assure you 1b wae sc. His 
death occurred on the fifth inst., and he was 
buried on the ninth. He left no message for 
you, nor property of any kind, save his watch, 
which I forward you by this mall. 

* Yours very faithfully, 


“ Gzoros Sars.” 


When he had finished this tissue of lies he 
smiled complacently, 

“T think nob even an expert would swear to 
the handwriting,” he and proceeded to 
address and seal his envelope. 

The crue! letter, with its horrible fabrications, 
sped {tg way, and reaching its destination was’ 
opened eagerly by the tender, loviog wife ; and 
wheo she had mastered ite contents she put her 
hands to her head with a gesture of infinite 
despair, and moanirg,— 

“Ob! Frank, Frank! you might have epared 
me this!” she fell like a log to the floor. 

Poor little Hilary,*frightened and weeping, 
knelt by her, and for a long time tried vainly to 
restore her to $ exerting all her 
the heavy, golden head— 
calling piteously to her mother to speak to her, 
or only sign ehe heard. 

At las» the anguished blue eyes opened upon 
the daughter's terrified little face, and, ahudder- 
ing, poor May Bathurst elung about Hilary, 
moaning like one In mortal ‘ 

. “Ob, mamma, dear !—oh, mamma, dear |— 

w you frighten me! and you have hen s0 

secune bike Meh oben and be gd 
creature in to #0 very sym y for 
mother’s distress, 
» At last May spoke, and her voice was so faint 
could scarcely hear, 

 Gaild, child, your father is dead! Oh, my 
dear !—oh, my dear !—he-sent us no mesisge-— 
he had forgotten us!" 

The oa vee sudden). i. ly grown dim with 
pain, and y for the ‘‘dear lost papa,” 
were yet ateady fn their regard. ’ 

= ma,” the child said, the soft notes of 
her sweet, young vcice all jarred and out of 
tune, * papa may be dead, but he never did for- 
get us,” and in all the days that followed she 
urged her thought with firm yet sweet inalatence, 

-Unawisely, perhaps, the mother allowed her to 
read the fatal letter, and Hilary with that sort 
of Intwitive knowledge of hypocrisy thad 
children often show, sald sorrowfully,— 

“If papa is dead (and I think he is, because he 
has not writen for so long) he was murdered by 
George Smith, Mamma, dear, let us hope it is 
all faiss, as this man is who writes.” 

But Mra, Bathurst, although she loved her 
husband with all the strength of her life, held 
him guilty. 

What motive, she reasoned, could a stranger 
a to blacken her dead husband's character to 
er 

*'Oh 1” she moaned, pitifully, *‘ for the sake of 
my love heshou!ld have spared ms this, Frank, 
Frank ! had you died faithful to me my heart 
would have broken! Still I could have gloried 
fo the memory of your gooiness ; but now—but 
now—there is nothing left me but to die” 

She did not struggie with her woe, she simply 
gave up at once and entirely; and when a 
doctor was called in he shook his head, saying 
nothing could save her, Within a month Mrs. 
Bathurst was carried to her last long home, and 
poor little Hilary found herself the rudject of 
bitter discussion between her only two relatives 
—her mother's sister and a great-aunt—nelther 





easy stages he reached his destination, and going 


. towards. the poor forlorn child, 


Then an old school-friend of the dead woman's 
came forward, and, seeing the child gave promie 
of rare beauty, offered to adopt her. Mra. Max. 
well was childless and a widow, having marri-? 

when quite young,’ man old enough to he har 
grandfather, but immensely rich ; and now acme 
old, forgotten affection for May stirred her hear) 


“My dear,” she sald, “if you are a good and 
dutiful child I will make your life a very happy 
one. But you must. call me mother ; and, Hilary, 
hever let mo hear you speak of your father. He 
was & bad man, and he caused your mother’s 
death.” 
Hilary Bathurst flashed hotly. 
“You shall not say such cruel things of my 
poor papa. He was always good and kind to us 
—he would never hurt mamma or forget her, 
know, he couldn’ marry anyone 
else whilet mamma was alive |” 
“Poor child! one day you will understand 
this sad story better,” Mrs. Maxwell said, avd 
kissing Hilary sent her away to prepare for the 
long journey before them. 
But the child hid ber father’s watch and 
Smith's letter away, with the tress of 
golden hair cut from her mother’s head. 
© Por’ ” she ——o in her old-fashioned 
= ** per one day I shali met George Smith, 
then I will ask bio. what he has done with 
pepa. Oh, but it wil] be too late to make mamma 
glad |! Ob, mother ! mother | why did you die and 
leave me all alone ?” 


») GHAPTER IL 


Tr was tix years after Mrs, Bathurst's death, 
and Hilary, now grown a most lovely gir), sat 
alone in the breakfast-rodm of Mrs. Msxwell’e 
town house, She wore a most thoughtful look, 
and the brown were rather grave than sad, 
This was the wersary of her mother’s death, 
andlf one could have read the giri’s thoughts 
they would have much fa fashion :— 
Poor mamuis f she was altogether unfitted to 
struggle with the world. aie: it te best she 
was taken'away ; her heart has spared the 
daily torturé of hoping against hope for further 
news of paps. If he is dead (and sometimes even 
now I doubd it), I hold tomy belief that he 
came by his death unfairly, and that I shali yet 
live to confront his murdérer with his guilt. If 
he lives, there was some great and grave reason 
for hia long silence—iao ee he would have “=~ 
us all, Ob, papa! papa! whatever come:, 
trusted you Fmt h ali—tI trusted and loved 
you, my dear! If I were a man I would go out 
to Australis, and seek out folks who knew you, 
and this George Smith of Tenterfield, who writes 


80 su y: 

Tee beer oncush, and Mrs, Maxwell entered, 
looking somewhat pale and fa j 

* Good-morning, mamma!” Hilary id, 


glancing a little anxlously into her face. “iam 
afraid you have notelept very well, You look se 


4 35 
“T have & most troubled night,’ re 
sponded ‘the lady, with a slight touch of dis- 
pleasure in her tone. ‘' My thoughts were too 


full of you to allow mé to sleep.” oe 
A faint pink tinged the clear pallor of Hilary's 
face, and a half deprecatory leapt into her 


“Do you know, there was too much emprcss¢- 
ment in your manner last night towards young 
Kingsley—others noticed ft as well as I, and 
commented upon it. Now, Hilary, ft ls my wish 
and intention that you wel, and 
Christian xneny be an eligible 
parti, Tet be years before his profes:icc 
yields him even a comfortable income, and to * 
girl reared in euch oraeess have been !t 
would sim tt. . 

Hilary za bie abeese as she answered,— 

“ Bat, mamma, | did not mean to ao. 
Ktogsley above other partuers, 
eusure pail tik bib avraell o word to me thai 
all the world might not hear.” — 





of whom were willing to take her iato their 
homes, LET NOS 
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by any chance pays ono those atale and va) 
comnplicsentt I so heartily detest,” . 
Mrs, Maxwell looked keenly into the lovely, 
ingenuous face, 
“Take care your interest fn this 


penniless. 
barrister does not develop into a warmer 


feeling. I tell you candidiy, Hilary, unless 
you marry to:please me I shall utterly casd 
you off, and I think you will acknowledge you 
owe some deference to my wishes—some d 


me, 
“Ob, you must ‘know how grateful I am to 
anxious 


g 


you |—how Iam to you,” the 
girl answered, awiftly ; and. she walked 
to the window, turning her upon Mrs, 
Maxwell, 

That lady followed:her.. — -- 

“ Hilary,” she aaid, kindly, “my words were 
bab the expression of my loving auxlety for you. 
I want to see you well settled. You are lovel: 
and accomplished, and should make a re | 
match, Why, you silly child, I declare there 
are tears in your eyes!” and che ieid her shapely 
hand upon the young giri’s shoulder, “I did 
nob mean tc make you w y only 
intended to warn you againat the foily of think- 
iag love is the only thing -necessary in 


i 


a hueband. Your mother married for 
died of a broken heart, I for money 
phen, ting more prosperous, more conten 

Hilary made no answer; and after one glance 
at the proud, sweet face and mutinous mouth, 
Mrs, Maxwell thought it wisest to pursue 
ae further, so reseatiog herself, she 
eald,— 

‘‘T want you to look your best to-night, 
dear. Mrs, Appleby has secured movant eanuinee 
who fs aleo a millionsire, to dine with us. She 
says he Is a particularly handsome man, and 
moat interesting.” 

‘ What is the name of this rara avis?” asked 
Hilary, lazily. 

* Clement Dunstan,” ; 

“And who ishe? The names a wholly new 

one to me,” . 
- “And to me, Mrs, Appleby says he fs the 
son of a clergyman, but he has lived abroad from 
quite early youth, I think she said he made his 
money fn Australia.”’ , 

‘In Australis!” the girl cried, agitatedly, 
‘* Perhaps he at some time met poe s 


: 
i 


“ Now, Hilary, you are treading on forbidden’ 


ground. You must remember you are my child 
—a Maxwell—and have nothiog In common with 
the Batharate,” 

Hilary sald sothiog, only the eweeb young 
mouth grew mutinons, for her father’s me- 
mory was still dear to her, and ehe had.pot 
yet foregone all hope cf. clearicg it from 
calumny, 

She no more believed him guilty-of a vulgar 
4 aison than she believed the world: would stand 
still at her bidding. 

But she res agar her peace, knowing any 
remonetrance to be useless, and nothing further 
was sald about the she was to mest that 
night, or the father whose name had been so 
blackened to his only child. sat 

That Hilary was at her loveliest ; 
carefally and dressed, ahe entered Mrs, 
Appleby's drawing-room with » young doctor, 
and was the cynosure of all eyes, 

She leoked esgerly round for the Australian 
millionaire, but he was not visible, and the hosters 
hastened to ‘that Mr, Danstan had been 
compelled to his engagement owing to a 
press of polftical business, but that he intended 
“mee Ree cake added, 

ou know,’ 
he Is standing for the borough of Pitford, and 


sarily close clasp, and the sudden frigidity of her 
manner. 

Hilary was not for him; she must make a 
great match; upon that Mrs, Maxwell had set 
her heart. 


With her beauty, her charm cf manner, and 
her expectations she might marry where she 
would. 

And so the lady kept strict watch upon all her 


ovements. 

“Tf she cares for him,” she thought, “ her 
manner will tell me ali, I hope it is not so; 
but if she really fancies herself in love with the 
am a weed young pauper I must take measures to 


Christian sat down by Hilary. He was a fine, 
comely young fellow of five-and-twenty, and, as 
Mrs, Maxwell confeesed, his only drawback waa 
his ty, and’ she complained bitterly of Mes, 
Appleby's folly in giving him the ron of her 
any for she and were frequen) vi-itors 


Tae young man looked into the dark, sweet 
face with anxious questioning. 

** What have I done to offend you }”’ he asked, 
in a low ‘tone. , 

I's elesdy, awa i R picceersie 4 Mrs, Max- 
well’s and perhaps this rendered 
her voice a thought colder even than she in- 
tended it to be. 

“TI don’t understand you, Mr, Kingsley. 
Why should you think me offended ?” 

He answered almost biuntly,— 

Perhaps you will dub me a conceited fool, 
but upon my life, Miss Maxwell, I fancied you 
did not quite dislike me, Until to-night you 
have always treated me as a friend.” 

“*T hope you are my friend,” still ia that re- 
pressed manner new io his experience of her ; 
“but if so, you must not begin by doubting me.” 

“ You are unlike yourself. Why is it? Has 
anyones been speaking fll of me (you know how 
much I wish for your approval in all I do)? and 
— someone is envious of the kindliness you 

ve shown mé. Or do you think I have step 
Osage the bounds of good breeding or friend- 

Pp ” 

She was painfully agitated, although she did 
her best not to appear so, 

eae ee aga ar pe hg in !” she 
ans softly, and t to screen 
her face Stay Ty 7 

But he was a determined young fellow, and 
would not be put aside lightly. 
ae — eye eg you Ba just 

what a poor beggar Lam? Would you 
be kinder if I were a rich enob 1” “ 

“You must not say such things to me. They 
hurt. me; and you know they are unjust.” 

He was se!zed with quick remoree, 

“ Miss Maxwell—Hilary—why don't you pitch 
into me as I deserve} Perhaps you are good 
enough to © some allowance for ms. Upon 

word I more of you than——” 

‘* Flush 1” she interrupted, severely. ‘' You 
are talking nonsense ;” and something in her 
tone compelled his obedience, 

Just at that moment her attention was at- 
tracted by « stranger who had entered, unseen 
by her, and now stood talking with Mrs, Appleby. 
Glad to turm the conversation into another 
channel, she enid,— . 

* Tauppose he is Mr, Dunstan,” and suddenly 
8 d 
“Are. you cold?” asked, the young man, 
solicitously, and wholly ignored ber firet words. 

“No; but something in that man repela me, 
He is handsome, I admit ; but his beauty is of a 

diabolical order. You will laugh at me, 
perhaps, but it seemed for a moment to me that 
he has or will have an influence over my life. 
When I was very young I used to indulge largely 
in presentiments, and they were mostly proved, 
to that papa would often call me uncanny, and 
vow I was gifted with second sight.” 
“Your father, perhaps, was of ‘a romantic 
temperament. Mrs. Maxwell strikes meas being 
the reverse; in fact, I know no mother and 
ates #0 unlike as you two.” 


Remembering that lady's words, she preserved an 
attitude of polite attention only, 

Mrs. Appleby begen to move amongst her 
guests, accompanied always by the siranger, 
who seemed in most cazes to make a favourable 
impression, 

“Now,” she said, half-jocosely, ‘let me in- 
troduce you to a young friend of mine, Tf, as 
you say, you intend settling down at last, I should 
recommend her to your notice.” 

"You are very kind to take so great an In- 
terest In me ; but at forty-two I cannot hope to 
win ayoung wife,” 

Nonsense!” sald Mrs, Appleby, who was 
very free in speech aud menner. ‘ You are 
handsome and rich ; why should you nob choose 
your wife where you will?” 

‘* Like likes like,’’ he said, tentatively. 

" Now, I must beg to differ—extremes meet.” 

Suddenly he paneed, and his face grew ashen. 

“Who is that girl?” he said, by a gesture 
Indicating Hilary. 
ah My dear Mr, Danstan,” effusively, “ you are 

“No, no; only a bit fatigued. Bud tell me 
who she fs. Her face reminds me so strongly 
of a dear dead friend! She mighd be 
daughter by the Hkeness existing between 
them.” 

‘She is Miss Mexwell, the lady I wih you to 
know. I have already introduced you to her 
mother,” answered Mrs, Appleby, in all good 
faith, for Hilary and her benefactress were but 
two-year-old friends, 

Mr. Danetan seemed strangely relieved. 

“She is a very pretcy girl,” he said, “ Who is 
that young fellow beside her!” 

“ Christian Kingsley, a would-be aspirant to 
her favour, I believe, but she won't have 
anything to say to him—so her mother tells 
me.” 


The young couple looked os Mrs, Appleby and 
Dunstan drew near. 

“He is @ shifty beggar,” said Chrietian, sotto 
voce, “I would not trust him with a woman I 
loved, or a secret of any importance.” 

And before Hilary could reply Dunstan was 
bowiog to her with great empressement, and she 
smiled and made anewer courteously, although 
her heart was alck within her. 

She had a vague idea that she had seen this 
maa before, bat how or when she could not tell ; 
there was something unplessantly familiar in his 
voice, and she tried to assoclate it with rome 
thing that had gone by, but failed. He sat 
down by her, much to Mrs. Maxwell's delight 
and Christian Kingsley’s discomfiture, 

The poor young fellow was so painfully aware 
that he was considered an “ineligible” by 
match-making mammas that even alone with 
Hijary he was never quite at ease. 

“She has everything,” he would cay, bitierly, 
‘*T have nothing. What wonder if she believes 
I sm covetous of her wealth ?” 

Now when he saw Clement Danstan teke up 
a position by her he firet felt angry, and then 
miserable. It seemed to him the girl's face had 
lightened despite her affirmed averrion to Dun 
stan, aud he could not tell she was etriving to 
forget her instinctive dislike and distrust of her 
new acquaintances, because she wished to ply 
him with questions concerning his Australian 
experiences, So Christian rose, and moved to a 
far corner, where he could ese without being 


seen. 
‘* Mrs, Appleby tells me you have been a great 

traveller,” Hilary sald, lifting her dark and 

luminous eyes to Dunstan’s. ‘' You must have 

had many delightfial adventures and experi- 

ences?” 

“ And some the reverse of delightful,” ho an- 

ewered, bending over her, the better to see her 

lovely face. 

*' You know Australia well, I believe?” quer- 

tloningly, and she was surprised to see him etart 

and grow paler. 

** No—no—I never set foot on Australian soil, 

It was in Africa I made my fortune,” he an- 

swered, hurriedly. ; 

The interest in him ceased from that moment, 

and a ewitt revulsion of feeling set in. 








I fancy he drees a meeti : 

silinante tonights ie . Pad echinaptner 

Kisgiej wattpmnpestie goeon’opd-cton te 

prudlennen joined the ladies ia the drawiog-rocm 
St once made his way to Hilary. 

Looktug at her adopted daughter, she eaw the 
lovely face flash and the dark eyes glow, but she 
was relieved when she noticed how 
girl drew ber fingers from Christian's unneces- 


‘relationship between 


did not: undecelve him in regard to the 
herself and Mrs, Maxwell, 





“Dhate him!” she thought, “and I distrust 
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him. I believe he lied to ms when he said he 
knew nothing of Australis. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised to hear he is a returned convict,” 

She was heartily glad when he left her, 
although he did his best to amuse her. His 
place was iustantly filled by Christian. 

**T have been envying that man, and growing 
each moment to hate him, because you have been 
eo lavish with your favours. Hilary, am I uo 
more to you than Dunstan, who, for aught we 
know to the contrary, may be an unprincipled 
ee rs 

t went sorely against her heart to » 
harshly to him, bub she was bound to che «or 
Mrs. Maxwell’s wisher, so she answered, 
coldly,— 

“I am sorry, Mr, Kingsley, it my manner 
towards you has been too frank, or led you at 
any time to believe my regard for you some- 
thing warmer than friendship. Please remember 
thao [ will not admit I owe youavy explanation.” 

“Thank you,” he said, bowing low. ‘I am 
more than sufficiently answered. Rest assured, I 
shall not tranegress again.” 

Witheut another word he left her, and as she 
watched him meving towards the door she could 
scarcely repress the Impulse to recall him. 

Yes, she knew now she loved him with all her 
heart, but she could nod forget her duty to Mrs. 
Maxwell, the woman who had been ao uniformly 
generous to her, who had lifted her from ob- 
ecurity to a life of luxurious pleasure. 

Se she let him leave her, knowing she had 
wounded his honest heart, and struck a blow at 
his happiness ; but then, poor child, what else 





could she do? Torn this way by love, and that 


by duty, her position was by no means an en- | 


ble one. 

It was Clement Dunstan who led her down to 
their carrlage, and who lingered bareheaded on 
the pavement to say a few commonplace words, 
io a tone that implied far more than the mere 
words ; and as they drove away the lampligbt 
fell full upom the smiling, handsome, sinister 
face, and mentally she compared him with 
Christian. 

“My dear,” Mrs, Maxwell said, breaking the 
ellence they had so long preserved, “ my dear, 
yeur conduct to-night hae given me great plea- 
eare, and does credit to your teaching. It was 
wasy to eee you gave Mr, Kingsley his congé. 
Really, the young man was getting very pre- 
sumptuous.” 

“He will not trouble me. again,’ Hilary 
answered, glad that the darkness hid her face 
from Mre. Maxwell's keen gaze. 

*‘ And Mr, Dunstan is evidently fascinated by 
you. Do you like him!” 

“Not ad all,” swiftly; “and, mamma, I am 
certain he is not a gentleman |” 





CHAPTER IIL 


In less than three weeks Ciement Dunstan 
was one of the habitucs of Mrs, Maxwell's hand- 
somely-eppointed house. He came and went at 
will, was so careful nob to run counter to any 
of that lady’s prejudices, so anxious bo please 
her every whim, so willing to render her service, 
that she congratulated herself on having sscured 
such an eligible parti for Hilary, 

It was true his manner had not that repose 
and refinement common to good blood ; but of 
course, she argued, he had spent so many years 
ia the wilds of Africa, had been an exile from 
soclety eo long, that it was easy to find excuses 
for hin. 

She regretted Hilary so disliked him, but she 
did not swerve from her intention of bending 
the girl's will to hers. - 

** She has a penchant for that young Kingsley, 
aad It is my duty to crush fp oud ; and, like most 
girle, she considers a man old when he enters 
the forties, Bub all that will alter with time, 
and she will thank me in after years that I 
coerced her, After all, there is no power like the 
power of wealth.” 

Gliement Danstan apent his money geverously ; 
day by day some choice gift arrived for Hilary— 


dainty ornaments he had picked up in bis travels, 
delicate fans of Indian workmanship, In vain 
the girl remonstrated ; Mre. Maxwell accepted 
all in her name, and spoke encouragingly to 
Danstan when he complained of Hilary's cold- 
ness. 


“You must have patience,” she eaid, smiling, 
and tapping his arm playfully. ‘' Why, you are 
as eager in your pursnit of her as a youth of 
nineteen |” 

“T love her, madam !'’ he answered, hoarsely, 
‘‘and my love is sometimes fierce torture to me. 
You will laugh at me, perhaps, for my candour 
and my folly. How cao a man of my years ox 
pect to win the fresh heart of 80 young a girl 
as Hilary }” 

“Very young girls usually prefer men con- 
siderably their seniors,” she said, glibly ; “and 
Hilary is naturally coy. She treate you with 
marked coldness because she fancies no woman 
should be easily won, and she wants your esteem 
as well as your love,” 

His face brightened, 

“If only I could believe you,” 

“Indeed you may. Why, it was only last 
night she sald to me, ‘Mamma, I am almost 
afraid to be natural before Mr, Dunstan, lest he 
should think me foolish and flippant. You see 
he is so much older and wiser than J,’ anda 
great deal more to the same effect.” 

“And yet she vever gives me a civil word,” 
suspiciously. 

Mrs, Maxwell laughed. 

“No. In my own mind I compare you at 
times to Beatrice and Benedick, Hush! I can 
hear her step outside.” 

Hilary entered, looking somewhat pale and 
fatigued, and having languidly greeted Mr. Dan- 
stan, sat down close by a window, and looked 
down into the equare, 

Danstan moved towards her, 

*T am afraid you danced teo much last 
night?’’ he sald, with unveiled tenderness in 
tone aud manner, : 

"Oh, no! I really danced lees than usual.” 

“Then I have unwittingly offended you ! Why 
are you so cold to me 1” 

‘*] am not generally effusive. No, I am not 
ffended.” 


Mrs. Maxwell withdrew to the far end of the 
room, and seemed a in some fancy work, 
so Dunstan ventured to go nearer the girl. 

“T wish you could think kindly of me. If you 
knew how your disdain hurts me, I think you 
would be grieved.” 

No answer. 

Hilary’s face was «till turned towards the 
square. She was watching for her daily glimpse 
ot Caristian as he passed to his chambern. 

“Is my age against me?” urged her suitor. 
*' After all, Miss Maxwell, a man Is not old ab 
forty-two; and upon my life I—ah!” breaking 
off suddenly, as her face flushed and her eyes 
brightened, ‘I see it all; I have a rival, and he 
is that fellow!” pointing contemptuously to 
Christian as he passed, all unheedful of the girl 
abt the window, 

“Mr, Danstan,” she anewered, severely, you 
forget yourself |” and would have left him, bu 


i) 


is not often Ihave you to myself,” aud hearing 
those words Mrs, Maxwell slipped from the 


roora. 

Hilary met hie gaze with calm contempt. 

“ You are forgetting what ie due to me, and, 
indeed, to yourself, if you lay claim to the name 
of gentleman.” 

He flashed duskily under her disdainful tone, 
bat sald, with an attempt ab jocularity, — 

* I begin to understand you better than I did, 
and admire you for not being so easily won to 
listen to me; but surely we may dispense with 
any affectation now,’ he fell into a persuasive 
tone. ‘ Coyness in a young girl is pretty, but ib 
shouldn’t be carried too far.” 

A Nght leapt into her eyes, and he 


saw that she trembled, 
‘* Hilary, my little dar’ !” be sald, and he 
tried to throw an arm about her, but she avoided 





bouquets whose value she was afraid to guess, 





I wish? Your mother has led me to believe you 
do, Tell me, when may I expect my wife to 
come to me!” : 

“I think my mother’s cordiality has misled 
you, sir. She certainly 
had ever expressed-any warm regard for you. | 
don’t want to hurt you, but it is always best 
to be honest, and you are rather repellent to me 
than ctherwise.” 


o 

He tried to laugh, bub failed. 
“Oh, nonsense!” he said, loudly, “‘you are 
not going to persuade me that you dislike me, | 
don’t care if you do; I mean to marry you-—” 
“With or without my consent!” she asked, 
contemptuously, 
“Yes. 1 love you; and love with a man of 
my years is a consu » Nov to be for- 
gotten, not to be set So I swear I will 
stay at nothing, will do all that Hes in my power 
to achieve my desire. You may think to escape 
me, but I shall prove stronger than you.” 
Something in his face as then she saw it, re- 
called a scene of her early days. 
“ Go away,” she cried, shrinking from him.now, 
and covering her eyes with her hands. ‘| 
know now of whom you remind me; and your 
likenese alone to one [have so much reason to 
hate would prevent me ever thinking well of 
ou.” 

“That is unfair to ms,” he answered, swiitiy. 
“ A man is not responsible for bie own feature: 
Hilary, have you any other objection vo me!’ 
“Ido nod love you; go away!” she arged, 
passionately, | 

 T will obey you now, but I shall come aguin, 
and again, and again. In the end you will give 
in to my prayer.” 

‘'Never!” she retorted, flashing upon him. 
" You are ungentlemanly so to insist) upen your 
entreaty.” 

He took up his hat. 

“ With your mother for my ally I cannot foil,” 
and so he left her, 

Oateide he met Mrs. Maxwell. She drew hin 
{nto an adjoining room. 

“ Well, what have you to tell me?” 

“She has refused me emphatically, and you 
have deceived me.” 

“You are not guite yourself, Mr. Dunstao 
or you would not address me thus,” the lady 
answered, with mild rebuke, ‘and you should 
remember an old saying, * If at first you don't 

uz your psrdon; you must make some 
lena for a disappointed man,’ and he then 
related all that had passed between himself ax? 


“You must leave all brs to me,” Mre. 
Maxwell said, frowningly. “ My daughter must 
obey me, it is the habit of her childhood. Never 
fear, I will win your wife for you |” 

“I am determined to marry her at all costs.” 

** Just so; it is even best to begin with a little 
coldnesr. Love matches are scarcely ever -bappy 
ones, To-morrow dine with us; to-night 
we are due at Mrs. Zavghlin’s. You will not be 
there 1” 

“No; Perhaps it will be best to let Hilary 
mise me,” and so he took his leave. 

Mrs. Maxwell ab once went to Hilary. Sur 
found the girl agitated and pale, and aittizg 
down by her said,— 

**Now, I want you to give me your closest 
attention, I have just seen Mr, Dunstan, and 
he, of course, told me what passed between you. 
I am eurprised and grieved that you should «0 
set yourself againat my wishes.” pee 

“But surely, mamma, dear, you don’s wish 
me to marry that man! I positively dislike 
him ; and remember how short a time we have 
known him |” 

“I am the best judge of such matters, 
Hilary, and I cannot understand your objection 
to him,” 

"He reminds me so strongly of Mr. Manley, 

’s old partner; and sometimes I believe 
one Manley and George Smith to be one, 
and connect Clement Dunstan with the two 
names. He is not what he seems; there ic 





his embrace. ‘Hilary, can’t you think of me as 


sowething so utterly false and mean about 
him-———’ 
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Bat there Mrs, Maxwell stayed her by a 


ture. 

i You have again touched upon a forbidden 
subject. If you have no love for me, you 
should remember the duty you owe me and 
endeavour to please me,” 

‘There is no day, mamma, when I forget the 
debt of gratitude and obedience it has alwaye 
been my eo to repay, and surely you know I 
love you?” 

e ra it is'’80,” a softening in her manner, “ you 
will reconsider your decision, You must be 
aware I am anxious for your welfare, and I 
belleve t lies in marriage with Mr. Dunstan. 
He will come again on your nineteenth birthday 
—s month bence—and I expect you to reply tc 
him differently.” 

* And ff I cannot,” the girl urged, in a faint 
voice, “ what then ?” 

“ Why then I wash my hands-of you, and you 
are wise enough to know your training has not 
fitted you for any sort of labour.” 

‘Mamma, you would not willingly condemp 
me to a life all misery 1” 

'‘Tam nova romantic woman, I never was. 
I married without love, and never regretted 
doing so. I was far happier than those of my 
irlends who followed the dictates of their hearts. 
Your mother wasan example—deserted, betrayed, 
murdered——” 

‘No, no!” Hilary began, but Mrs, Maxwell 
silenced her with,— 

‘'] wish to hear no more, We will postpone 
avy further discussion until your birthday. 
Now, I shall be glad if you will dress, as I have 
some shopping to do,” 

Hilary went miserably upstairs, She owed 
Mrs. Maxwell se much she longed to please 
her, and she could do thie only by being 
false toall her instincte of right and wrong with- 
out hurting Christian more than she had ever 
yet done. 

“Ob! Lf my way were clear to me,” she cried, 
in her a heart, ‘Ob, Christian! Christian! 
if I only dared tell you al! you are to me,” 

She was very quiet and disiraié all that day, 
aod painfuily anxious to please Mrs. Maxwell. 
At aight she dreesed for the ballat Mra, Laugh- 
lin’s, glad ab least of an bour’s respite, for od 


mother had told her Clement would not be | 


present, She was very pale, and her eyes were 
sombre, bun she looked very lovely In her white 
dress trimmed with 
her hair and about her pretty wrists, pearls 
clasped round the soft white throat, and the only 
euspltion of colour she wore was the cluster of 
deep crimson carnations ab her bosom. 

airs. Maxwell looked approvingly at her, 
although she complained her cheeks were a 
thought too pale, bub excitement and exercise 
will soon remedy that,” she added, and they went 
downstairs together. 

They found most of the guests already assem- 
bled when they arrived at Mrs, Lavghlin’s, and 
Hilary’s entrance created quite a little stir, as 
Mrs. Maxwell had intended it should. 

Their hostess welcomed them cordially, and 
paid Hilary some pretty corapliments, Then one 
or two meneame forward and scribbled their 
names on her silver tablete. 

Mre. Maxwell waa not so well pleased when she 
taw Carietian Kingsley coming towards them. 

Meh ge eo ge must give him but 
one. cou our 
was filled,” ph re my ¥ programme 

The young man bowed lowly to her, but 
for her fears for Hilary she would have been 


*orry to see the change in him, then he turned to, 


the girl, 

“You will let me have one dance} I will nod 
a a toask more,” with an effort to speak 
Ugatly, 

In silence she handed him her tablets, and he 
scribbled his initials againgt a waltz. 

“ Toanka, a . he 


way. 

“You wiil be careful not to foster any vain 
hope in his mind 1” 

‘Yes, mamma, You need have no fear. I 
shall not forged my duty.” 

She was nervous and unstrang, and could talk 
bat little to her successive partners; she almost 


lace. There were pearls fn. 





wished she bad refosed to dance with Christian 
Bub at last his turn came, and Mrs, Maxwell saw 
them whirling amidst the throng of galily- 
dreased women and black-coated men. Tnen 
her attention was claimed by a talkative dowa- 
ger, and she could watch her adopted daughter 
no longer. 

Christian and Hilary walized for some time fn 
silence, then he eald,— 

“Te it true that you are going to marry 
Danstan ?” 

* Who told ycu so?” she answered, evasiveky. 

" Oh, it is town talk |” trying to keep a calm 
face and to speak easily. 

“Rumour has much to answer for |"’ she eald, 
whilst her heart beat fast, and the lovsly colour 
_— into her cheeks, ‘But do you believe | 
tt” j 

“I hardly know what to believe, you are so | 
changed.” 

Silence again,and her breath eame hardand fast 
from between her parted lips,the | lashes lay 
black upon her cheeks, and she felf she conid 
swoon with the pleasure and pain of being once 


parents died when I was only twelve years’ old 
-———~- Hash! don’t interrupt me. My mother’s 
malady was a broken heart ; my father, I believe, 
was murdered. I have no reason for my belief, 
but it has clung to me throvgh six years, and 
never lefh me for an hour. When I was thus 
orphaned, Mrs, Maxwell came forward, and 
generously offered to adopt me; my own rela- 
tions would have none of me, She has loved me 
—well, given me all I have—made me all that I 
am, and I should, indeed, be ungrateful if I gave 
her no love and no duty, Christian ! Christian ! 
the hardest part of all remains to be told. She 
has read our mutual love, and fs very angry 
because of it. She says that money represents 
happiness, and, reminding me of all her bounty, 
has compelled me to promise not to listen to 
ou.” 

The young man’s face da: kened, and, {nvolun- 
tarily he moved a step farther from the girl. 

She made an ontreating gesture, 

“Hear me to the end, Christian!” and the 
sweet, low voice trembled. “ Do you suppose I 
promised willingly? Do you think it was easy 


more so close to him, held so firmly in his arms. | to put away all hope of happiness, to earn for 
She was afraid for herself; afraid lest she | myself your contempt, perhaps your hate} I 


should be tempted to tell him all, to confess her | 
loneliness and pain, all the trouble she was 
called upon to bear, Once out of his clarping 
arms she thought she should be safe. 

“Tam tired” she said, faintly ; ‘take me toa 
seat,” 

Glad of a moment’s quiet conversation, he led | 
her from the hot room out upon the balcony. 

“You should not have brought me here! I 
should not have come. Mamma will be angry 
when she mizses me,”’ 

He laid his strong hands upon the trembling 
little ones resting on the stonework. 

“ Hilary | my little love!” he said, “be true 
to yourself |” 

Her only answer was to burst into a fluod of 
bitter teare. 





CHAPTER IV, 


He was more grieved for her grief than he 
eould tell. He put an arm about her and drew 
her close. 

She.was past all resistance then. She longed 
so for hie love, bis tender protection, and yeb she 
dared accept uelther, 

“Why have you been so cold to me?” he 
questioned. “For Heaven's take! my darling! 
control yourself!” as she sobbed aloud ; " some- 
one will hear you, and come ont to us! Hush! 
hush | Hilary! my dearest!” 

He laid his hand upon the pretty dark head, 
and gently compelled her to lean her face upon 
his breast. 

She looked so beautiful, so belplets, standing 
there in the clear light of the moon, that he was 
almost ashamed to woo her, 

“Ts it true that you will marry Clement 
Danstan 1” 

“No! no! no!” she eaid, vehemently. “I 
would rather die)” 

He locked relieved, but still not quite eatis- 


“‘T wish I could be eure cf you, Hilary! I 
wish I could know the hope I have nursed and 
still nurse is not without foundation! I have 
dared to think you loved me!” 

She inter rcpted him, wildly,— 

“Oh! with all my heart I do! There is no 
one on earth so dear to me as you |” 

With a swift, glad cry, he would have clasped 
her to him, but she eluded his embrace, saying, 


Oh! no! no! indeed, you 
must not kiss me!” and shrank away from him. 
‘*Oh !} you must hear me to the end ! and then, 
perbeps, you will be so angry with me, that you 
will find it hard to forgive me! Iam going to 
wound you cruelly. Oh! if I alone were to 
suffer, I would not complain ; but you, my dear 
——” and there she burst utterly down sgain. 
But she recovered herself quickly,— 


may tel! you now that I love you, because this 
parting ie final, If I can take from ite sting ! 
care very little what psio I suffer! When 
mamma reminded me of all her goodness, when I 
thought that but for her I should be a nameless, 
homeless waif, what wonder that I felt I must 
please her, even at the expense of my life’s 
joy ” 

r And mipe!” he supplements. 

She crept a littie nearer. 

“Ah! but you will forget! Oh! if you 
could guess how long I wavered between my 
desire and my duty ; my love for you, mp 
gratitude to her! How my poor heart seemed 
torn aeunder by conflicting feelings! You, 
even you, who have been so wronged, would 
forgive me!” 

His misery made him harsh. 

“And your idea of duty will compel you to 
marry Danstan, despite your denial of the 
fact)” 

“No, no! Why are you so cruel?” tears in 
her eyes, tears in her voice. 

‘Tam a brute to you!” with quick remorse. 
** You poor child! Oh! you poor child!” and 
he cavght her to his heart again., 

“Hear me out!” she pleaded, her face 
hidden on his breast, “if I marry you I offend 
mamma for alltime, Just now ehe insists that 
I shall say ‘yes’ to Mr, Doustan, bud, believe 
me, I shall never do tbat! In all other things 
I will try to please her, because I owe so much 
to ber.” 

Neither would Hilary waver a moment from 
that resolve, and at last Christian ceased to urge 


her, 

“If things should go hardly with you, Hilary, 
remember’I love you, and promise in avy case of 
urgent need, you will come to me,” 

“T promise,” she answered, thinking dia- 
mally of Mra, Maxwell’s threat, and wondering 
if month hence would find her homeless and 
friendless,” 

“' And, dear, if,you should change your mind, 
aud feel that you cannot keep your promise 
concerning me, write me but one word, and I 
will come to you. I have very little to offer 
you, bub I can work, and I think you are not 
afraid of poverty.” 

**] shonld not be with you,” the sald, 
tremulously. “Christian, I must go back to 
mamma ; let us say good-bye here,” 

So a moment they stood locked in each 
other’s arms, heart to heart, and lip to lip. It 
seemed to Hilary in that brief space she tasted 
ali the bitterness of death. Then she wrenched 
herself from Christian. 

“Tf you love me let me go!” and he led her 
back to the ballroom, 

Mrs, Maxwell locked dlepleased)y Into 
Hilary’s face, and, when Christian bad left them, 
sai 


be 
” Why have you been crying?” 





“T am g to teil you something abont 
myself which will surprise you. J am nob Mre, 
Maxwell’s daughter, save by adoption. My 








“JT have looked into the foture and seen no 
| good thing there,” the girl answered, heavily, 
and hid her face behind her fan. 
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“In a few years you will laugh over your 


isa aiha? by to : compored. ‘Cagtale 
"s seom 

Maivens is to claim you for the 
mazorka!” And as the captain — 
them, she added, '* You be very careful of 
Series Meh eRe we I could 
Ww ” 

. Hilary went to play her part, to hide an 
aching heart under a smiling face, to jest and 
talk with the merriest there. 

Bat 1 came toanend at last, and, flinging 
herself into the darkest corner of the carrisge, 
she gave herself up to her bitter reflections. 
glen aired oe too wise to break in upon 

em. 


Toat night as Christian went slowly and 
heavily towards hie chambers, he was accosted 
by a stranger of somewhat foreign appear- 
ance. 

He was a rilddle-aged map, and dressed in 
very unorthodox garments, although he had 
an air of belog well-to-do; a great scar ran 
from hia brow down tho whole th_ of bis 
left cheek, and he walked with a limp. But 
neither hie face nor his manner was unpleasant, 
and hia large dark eyes seemed particularly 
familiar to Cristian, ; 

“T beg. pardon,” he said, In a mellow voice, 
‘bub I should be glad if you could tell me 
where I can put up for the night, All the 
hotels are closed, and the one or two folks I 
have applied te seem to fight shy of a man who 
can give no references, and carries his own 
laggage.” 

Corietian was more than favourably impressed 
by the stranger’s manner, 

‘*T don’t know of any apartments I could re- 
commend, but I'll walk with you. Together we 
may be more successful,” 

"That’s kindly said ; but, upon my word, I 
don’t believe Ican walk muchfurther. You zee, 
I had 4 nasty fall from my horse not long siace 
—broke my leg, In fact—aud it begins to trouble 

e ” 


me. 

“Well,” esid Christian, im vely, "you 
had best come home with me, dare say I can 
fix up a bed for you.” 

Tas stranger looked at him a moment, as if he 
thought him fog Lubes seeing he was in 
earnest, grasped his hand warmly. 

“Tl accept your offer, mate, in the spirit in 
which it was mafe; and you shall never regret 
your goodness to Frank Bathurst.” 

** What name did you say 1” 

“Frank Bathurst, late of Paramatta; and 
yours, my friend 1” 

‘Christian Kingsley—at your eervice. Lean 
on me. You seem awfally tired ;” and chatting 
famillarly they reached Caristian’s chambers. 

The young man produced some bottled ale, 
aod some cold meat, with an spology for the 
poormeas of the fare, which Bathurst waved 
aside. Hedid ample jastics to the meal, and 
when he had finished turned to his host,— 

“T wonder if you would like to hear a bit of 
my story? I’ve been absent from Eogland five 
years, and now I've returned there ien’t an old 
friend to gree) me, and it’s depressing to a fei- 
low’s spirits. I must unburden to some one— 
why not to you? Why do you think I have 
come back to a place where I've no home!” 

*'T suppose love of your mother-country in- 
dxcead you to do so.” 

“Nothing of the hiad,” Bathursh answared, 
fiercely, his face changed and marred by momen- 
tary rage. *'I bave come to seek out the villain 
who robbed me of wife and child ; whe wounded 
roe, and left me for dead, and who blackened my 
mame aiter death to those I held best and 
dearest. If be and I stood face to face In thia 
room it would not go well with him.” 

—™ waited until he had grown calmer, 
then,— 


"You wt pa touch eorrow—have suffered 


ma : 4 

" Ay, ay, lal, you may well eay that, Some- 
times I’m half mad with remembrance of is 
all; end then, without farther preface, he -be- 
gan his story. 

“Twas a very young man when I married, 
but my father had left mea good wholesale sta- 





business, and I saw mo reason why the 
girl I should not become my wife. She 
had chosen me in preference to my friend, and 
he had quarrelled with ms on that account ; but 
fter our marriage he « for what had 

and we were rec My wife never 
liked or trusted him, and was sorely troubled 
ieee. so beans I bad taken him into partner- 

Pp 
** No good will come of id,’ she said. ‘Lewis 
Manley fa altogether untrustworthy.’ - 

** Poor girl! she was only too correct in her 
opinion of him. Fur some years we were very 
happy. We had one child—the prettiest little 
lags you can imag I strove 


ine—-and for her sake 
to increase my bueiness, and lay up money for 
her ia the event of anything happening to me, 
Iknew Lewis Manley was extravagant, but I 
wever guessed to what a length he went, . He 
often — up to town, oat It scems, that ag 
there he spent money t and left—living in a 
atyle more gs oy prince than a tradesman. 
You may jadge what a shock it was to me when 
I heard hie affairs were Io a terrible muddle, and 
fioally that bis nam» would shortly appear in the 
Gazette. Perhaps I was to blame that [ had not 
looked after him more keenly, or that I had ever 
eo: | 
ever, {t's no use golog over that 

now. The crash came, and, of peng 
partner, I was called upon to help settle all 
claims against the firm, That jast ruined me, 
and I was likea madman, Of course a rupture 
occurred between Manley and myself, and I 
swore never to speak to him again, He laughed 
at me, and eald all he had done was to revenge 
himeelf on me for winning the woman he loved, 
but that he had not yet paid all the debt-he 
owed me, 

“ Well, I gob a poor clerkship, and we con- 
trived to struggle on; but I could nob bear my 
altered position, and began to entertain thoughts 
of emigrating. Just about that time an old 
friend died, and left me & emall sum of money, 
which I placed In the town bank, meaning it for 
the wife and littl: one. That villain Manley 
forged “~~ name, and before his crime was dis- 
covered had left the town with his ill-gotten 
gains, Bat I tracked him down, and he euf- 
fered the punishment he so richly deserved— 
naling condemned to five years’ penal servi- 
tude,” 

Bathurst paused awhile, and looked frown- 
ingly before him ; but presently he reaumed— * 

"I had been married seven years then, and 
the little inss was six the day I sailed for Syd- 
ney. I did fairly well even at the first, and 
was s00n able to send small sums of money to 
my wife ; I thought no labour too hard, because 
it brought her nearer. I Intended to return, 
and fetch her and the child as soon as I econld 
eee my way clear to making them comfortable. 
I did't mind roughing it myself, but I couldn't 
bear that they should have to.do the same. - 

So rather more than five years passed, and 
business took ms from Brishane to Tenterfield: 
I walked the whole way—or, at least, intended 
doing so. But ia passing through a wood some- 
one rushed out from afitong the busbes, and 
fired upon me. I fell like a log, not seeing 
who was my antagonist, and when I recovered 
my senses I was far enough away from the spo 
where I fell; some rough but good-hearted fel- 
lows had found me bleeding to death, and had 
nursed me as tenderly ’s a woman could. 
Beside me they had found (and they preserved 
it for me) a handkerchief marked ‘ Lewis Mau- 
ley,’ aud then I remembered my one-time 
partner’s tims had expired, and knew this was 
his revenge |” 





CHAPTER V. 


Batronst sighed heavily as he once more took 
up his tale, 

** For weeks I lay between life and death, and 
could send my poor wife no mezage, the men 
who had found me belng quite Illiterate. At 
last, when I recovered, I wrote a few lines, telling 
her I had been ill, but was now fully recovered. 
In reply I received @ letter from her sister, say- 


& 
Everything I tou 
proud or glad because of that; 


do May an 





ing that May was dead, and the child had becn 


en away by a friend. She aceused me of 


rourdering my wife, and of a letter written 
by a cortain George Sulth, who [ am sure now 
was none other than Lewis Manley. 


“J came to Eagland ab once, and did my beat 


to clear my name to my wife’s relations, but they 
would not hear my explanations. I asked for 
my child ; > 
save that she had gone abroad, I searched for 
her, spent a small fortune in advertising, but al 
to no 


they could tell me nothing of her 


so I qounpes.? 4 he oun por and 
™mon, ; orget. 
te f prospsred, but I was not 


: Was Do one 
to share my prosperity—it had come too late to 


good. ane 
Lea T am, bask Ya the bid csentry, 


work 


bid Well, 


and I will not leave ft any more until I have 
found 


ley. I 
him. E ard be far 0, 


d, d revep myself on Man. 
ie yg ee ya os I 


followed him, I -have of 
ned, but I have found it agaia and again, and 


know at L shall hound down, . There, 
boy, ic’s a cad. tale, and must have wearied you.” 
‘Ob! no,” Christian answered. “ Things 
have been h upon you ;” but he didnot for 
& moment of connecting Bathure) with 


Hilary ; but being profoundly sorry for his guest, 
be made much of him, and ha’ set’ him 
comfortably for the night re’ to his own 


room. 

He tried yalnly to sleep ; thoughts of Hilary 
and her anguish, miogled with the stranger's 
parrative, kept him the long 


hours. Ib was quite light when he fell asleep, 


and he did not wake until very late. 
Bathorat was standing by his bed with a cup of 
coffee, some eggs, and bread and butter on 


i nearly frightened the old lady who cleans 
up Into fits; but I soon reassured her. Come, 
sit up, aud take your breakfast while it is hot | 
Living in the wilds makes aman handy. Bless 
youl I can cook, wash—in fact, turn my hand to 
anything.’ 

Hs sat down beside the bed, and chatted 
pleasantly, whilst Christian ate and drank. 
Suddenly he eald,—. 

“ You'll do me. favour {f you'll help me to 
get quiet lodgiogs. I don’t care about hotels, 
they are not private enough for me. I wouldn't 
have Manley get wind of my return to Eogland 
for any amount of money—it might e my 
cause considerably—and [ should be much o liged 
if you would keep my story a secret at, present ; 
so the meetiog between father and daughter was 


ovtponed yet a little longer. 
4 Toat morning Christian gave up entirely to his 
new friend, afcer a prol » found 
lodgings Bathurst thought 
“They're not ton far from you, my and if 


you can put up with a rough and ready fellow 
like me I shall often come at night to ses you, 
giving Christian’s hand a cordial grip. ; ' 

“T ghall be glad if you willdo so,” heartil; 
“I baven’t too many friends—poor men generally 
have not.” f : 

Frank Bathurst looked at him with iacreasec 
intereat. 

“You're young to speak Uke that! My boy, 
if you're in any trouble sbout money just say £0. 
I'm not exactly rich, but I've oe se to 
spare, and you're heartily weloome to draw epon 
me » 


You sre too good; but Iam not lo debt. 
My poverty comes between me and the lady I 
wish to marry!” and unwilling to cay more 
about his unfortunate love aflair he turned t: 
another subject, ‘* You'll forgive me it I —_ 
plafuly, I know. Well, I think you had bes! 
make a change in your clothing before you ventu'? 
out, The thiogs you wear now are rather calcu- 
lated to attract attention.” 

“T'm glad you thought of that ; as » matter o° 
fact, I should not have done so, I'll follow your 
advice, of course.” 

“T am paesing my tailor’s on my way home, 
and will call in if you like. He will send a max 


down to you at once,” 


J ghall like that, Boy,I wish to Heaven you 
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son, You are just the sort of man I 
pen Hy emo for ica gicl’s husband, if I 
had apy cholee im the matter, For all I know 
she’s married already.’ She'll be nineteen nexd 
birthday.” 


going to his chambers, strove to iz. 
appointment and pain by: attention to 
hie work, Bat Hilary’a face looked up at hin 
from the pages of his ** Coke ;** her eyes, heavy 





with bali 50s BS Seeecaey eta 
bim from the yellow parchmente before , and 
he made very small headway indeed; © 


Bub he was a resolute, -willed, young 
fellow, aud would eat gen to his pain ; 
so day after day he strove fit, tried to crash 
ib under, and acquaintances saw very little 
change In bis manner or appearance, 

“So a month wore by, and one morning 
Bathurst rushed into Christian’s sitting-room in 
a state bordering on frepzy. He caught the 
young man’s hand fn bis and worked it up and 
down mach like s pump-handle, 

“Pee found him, my boy? I've found the 
villain at last! He is playing the fashionable 
man about town ; is for a j and 
has been received into all the best clubs.” 

He paused, breathless, and with a strange pre. 
seutiment of the answer he should receive, 

Christian asked, — 

“ What Is his alias, for of course he hae one 1” 

“Oh, yes ; heis the great traveller and finished 
gentleman, Clement Danstan |" 

‘Good Heaven } and they would marry her to 
him!” 

“Who is he going to marry?” eagerly. “No 
woman must be allowed to give herself to him in 
ignorance of hile past,” 

“The lady of whom I spoke has been chosen 
by him to grace his estate, and her mother is 
urging on the match, She is to give him her 
ee pe ume 

“ What poor 6 name 

“ Hilary Maxwell |” ‘ 

Prank Bathurst started up, 

"Gread Heaven! Kingsley, you must be 
trifiiog. He would nob dare to seek her In mar- 


’ lage, villain as he is, He would hesitate to form 


an alliance with the daughter of a man he be- 
lieves he has murdered ! 

é What do 7" een ? Rony peg A ith 

Perhaps I am t of finding ° 
Christian, if this Mrs, Maxwell is the woman I 
suppose, Hilary fe my child. Ob! thank Heaven! 
thank Heaven | that I have found her at last!” 

“ Bat Maxwell is not an uncommon name?” 

‘Hilary is, and the two combined t to one 
conclusion. Tell me what she is like in ways and 
appearance ?” 

And then, before Christian could answer, he 
buried his face in his hands and sobbed like a 
little child, 

Curlstlan thought it wisest to leave him to 
himeelf, and went into the adjoining room, but 
presently Bathurst called him to return, 

“You must think me a weak fool, but re- 
member how long I have been parted from her ; 
and the joy of finding her came tpon me so 
suddenly that it unmanned me. Now tell me 
all about her, After all, my boy, it seems you 
are to be my son |” ; 

So Christian confided all that he knew of 


Hilary—the + aketch of her life that she had 
given him— so made Bathurst’s assurance 
doubly sure, 


“We must not stattle the poor child by too 
premature a disclosure of the relationship be- 
tween us, You must contrive to let me see and 
speak to her as soon @s possible. When can you 
manage it ?” iY 

He was interrupted by a timid knock at’ the 
door, snd Christian rose to open It, He atatted 
back with a oe ory of “ Hilary,” and then 're- 

over 


memberin 88 lanced ; 

his shoulder ab a: on was not 

Frank Bathurst rose’ to ‘the ion, and with | 

old-fashioned courtesy gave the gifla chair, = 
“My dear Hilary, what chance bas 


She glanced doubtingly. Bathurst, but 
Chris ool ‘ Nd TOD Byres 


tian said refit 
“This fa a deat and honoured friend of silane. 


ye 


‘ 


h« 
|- 


blows you here?” fas Ase get ws | kept my faith in poor 





I wish you to know him well. Belfeve me, sll 
you have to say may be said before him.” 

She was very pale and agitated, and when she 

her voice was scarcely aboves whisper. 

”" Have you forgotten to-morrow is my birth- 
| ae 

* And to-morrow I am to give Ciement Dan- 
atan my final answer. If it is unfavourable I shall 
be an outcast from my home, Mrs. Maxwell will 
wash her hands of me. Christian! Christian ! 
can’t you guess why Iam here? Don't you re- 
member what you proposed last time we met?” 

Christian glanced confusedly at Bathurat, 

“J—I asked Misa Maxwell to risk all, and be- 
come my wife,” - 

You did? Well, that’s hearty, my Jad, and,” 
crossing to Hilary, ‘* what do you tay to his pro- 
poeal now, my dear!” 

TI cannot marry Mr, Donetan—even duty 
doex nob compel me to do that! Christian ! 
Christian i speak for me |” 

“No need, my dear—no need, my pretty dear. 
You mean you are willing to risk all—that 
pay not’ afraid of poverty?” questioned 


thurst, " 

Hilary bowed, acd Christian clasped her hand 
fast In his, 

"Well, you must let ms help you, I think I 
know this Clement Danetan, and if he is the 
— him to be, he cannoh make you his 

‘ei’ . 


**Do you mean hé has a wile living!” sho 
questioned, swiftly. 

"T can’t say that, although he may have for 
aught I know to the contrary; but I guees Mre. 
Maxwell wouldn’t care t0 give you to a returned 
convict, a would-be murderer, » Har of the worst 
stamp |” ” ; : 

“ And you kuow him to be these things? You 
ou rere what you say, and to mamma's satla- 

ion #"” 


"Ican, Now, my pretty one, don’t fret your- 
self over this matter. [li see you nicely through 


She lifted grateful eyes to his. 

"You rem me.of someone I have seen— 
someones with whom I seem, once to have been 
familiar, . Won't you tell me your name that I 
may know to whom my thanks are. due i” 

© Of course I will, my Jase, but I want to ask 

ou a question or two first, I belleve your name 
i really not Maxwell } ” 

“JT am Hilary Bathursb,.sir,.Mra. Maxwell's 

adopted daughter.” 


I thought so,. Well, Hilary, child, I was a 


friend of your poor. father’s, and you saw me 
often. when you were tiny child, I thought I 
knew you when -jirst. you came in, Your eyes 

hair are the same, only there’s more of the 
latter than there used.to be.” 

He paused a moment, fearing to trust his voice. 
He had not meant to disclose his identity to her 
for afew dayz. He had: intended to break the 
news of her father’s reburm to life very gra- 
dually ; but now she was before him io sil her 
dainty lovellues:, in her distress end pain, his 
heart: yearned to comforb her as only he could, 
and to bear hersweet, low voice call him father, 
to feel her clinging arms about his neck. 

“thy dear," he eaid, by a great effort retaining 
hiscalmness, ‘I belleve your father died in Aus- 
tralia?” 


“Yes, Sometines I have thought he was 
murdered.” 
cM! Whyh?? 

* Because the letter we received telling us of 
his death wae ® cruel tiseue of Iie I am as 
sure of it as I am that the man who wrote it was 
his enemy.” 

‘© What was the accusation made aguinst your 
father |” 

“Phat he liad forgotten us, and teken another 


j wifel” Hilary answered, flashing hotly. 


*»** Your mother belfeved it ?” 

“Yis,and°it killed her, But I bave always 
pa. If Thad not 1 
should have beon most miserable,” 

» What if you heard he did not die—thst he 
(was left for dead in a lonely spot, shot down by 
bis deadliest foe? What if you knew he was 





even now on his way to England, bie heart full 
of jove and longing for you, Hilary /” 

She had been looking down absetractedly, but 
now at the change and agitation in hla voice she 
glanced quickly into his fece, and the expressfon 
touched some hidden ‘chord of memory. She 
rose, and crying, paselonately,— 

*Pather ! father!” flung ‘herself upon hie 
breast, weeping and laughibg together. 

Christian went ovt nolselessly and closed 
the door behind him. ‘ For awhile neither 
father nor daughter: obeerved hia abconce, 20 
absorbed were they each in the other, Frank 
had se much to tell, so many loving werds to 
whisper to his long-lost child; but when they 
had grown a little calmer he turned, 

“Why, where fs Qhristian?’’ and quitting 
Hilary he went on to the landing, and ealled 
" Christian | Christian |” 


In answer to his shovt the young man came 


quickly up the stairs, 

Wi did you leave us?” the éder 
questioned, affectionately, “ Areti’t you one of 
us now }” 

Then he took his daughter's hard, and lid it 
in the youre man’s, 

“TI have found you but to losé you agaip,” 
he ssid, » little brokenly ; “bub there is no 
man to whom i would so readily give you se 
to Christian Kingsley. May Heaven blees you 
both, and make your marriage a happier oné 
than mine and your poor mother’s! Now sit 
down between us Hilary, and let ms tell you my 
story.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Hx told his story to his daughter in much 
the same eimple fashion in which he had 
related it to Christian, only giving her a faller 
insight into the hardships he had endured, the 
trials he had experieaced, the difficulties he 
had met and overcome, And when she heard 
that Clement Dunstan was one with George 
Smith and Lewis Manley she clung about 
him tearfully, commiserating his griefs, glory- 
Ing {in the courage that had overcome so many 
obstacles, wishing with all her heart that 
her poor little mother had but lived to tee 
this day. 

She shuddered when she thovght that had 
her will been less strong, her love for Christian 
less real, she might have given herself to the 
man who had sought to compass her fathér’s 
death, and who had deliberately planned his 
ruin. 

“Bat tell me how you discovered Lewis 
Manley, papa t” 

“Through no skill or ingenuity of my own, 
my dear,” anewered Frank Bathurst, “I 
traced him to London, but there I lost him 
entirely. Last night 1 was prowling about, 
lounging at club doore, and half despairing of 
ever finding my enemy, and thinking if I covld 
not unearth him and force a confezsion of hia 

iit from him ft was useless to seek “my 

ughter, who had doubtless been educated to 
the belief of my utter vileness, when two men 
me, One was’ speaking, and sithough 
I had not heard his yoice for years I at once 
recognised ib, I turned and followed them. 
After going through several streets they 
parted, near to St. George's Hopital, and I 
followed close behind’ Manley, never losing 
sight of him until ‘he entered his chambera. 
Oa the step he paused and bade a policeman 
good-night, and when the door had closed 
upon him I accosted the man. He looked 
suspiciously at meat firat, but a judiciove tip 
rendered him communicative, and havirg dis- 
covered ali I wished to know I returned to my 
own diggings.” 

Bilary spoke again, with eyes intent upon 
his face, sa though she would learn once mofe 
the dear features, so familiar and yet #0 un- 
familiar to her. 

“Yon will go with-me to Mrs, Maxwell's, and 
you too, Obristian? And, psps, you won’t 
think spy woree ‘of me that I—that I aeked 
Christian to marry me?” 

“*] think you au extremely forward your ¢ 
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woman,” laughed Frank Bathuret, kissing her | tlons to Hilary, and Mrs, Maxwell bad bitterly “ Sometimes I have felt face was famiilar 
fiushed face, “ Now, my dear, you must help | regretted ft, but she thought, ‘I must show her | to me, and yet you not bly have 
me on with my little plot. I want you to say | that my will is the strongest, and that I expect | known my father ; he left E so long ago, 

to Mrs, Maxwell of this discovery. I | obedience fn this as in all other matters.” His name was Frank Bathurst. 
prefer she shonld remain in ignorance of my| Now she leaned a trifle nearer to the girl, Her eyes were on his face, and she saw |: 
existence until to-morrow. Go home and meet | and said,— change and grow ghastly, 
de prosper fm y Let me see, you said “ Hilary, do you remember wha I have asked He essayed to speak, bub could not ; and there 
Manley was. to for his answer to-morrow, | you to de to-morrow ?” he stood before her self-condemuved by his look: 
At what time fs he expected?” ‘*Yes, mamma,” calmly, and even cheer- "You are ill,” she said, whilst Mrs. Maxwel! 
“Vecy well; lot Mrt. Maswal Hcy ty” | aud — ae face. “Did you know 
ery ; rs. suppose you 5 you have de upon your reply ?” strange 8 you know 
have resolved to obey her. Christian and I will | still more anxiously. ig: . wy father? I think must have » You 
secure some good watching place, and when “Oh, yes 1” are so agitated by mere mention his 
Minky Sen Sen So ae Oe ey ‘' Don't force me to cruel measures,” pleaded Pe 
we will call and ask for admission. You | Mre. Maxwell; “try to believe I am pg for *No,n0! I never methim! Bat I am il/— 
underatand me, and you will be guided | your good, and answer as I wish.” aubject to these faintmesses. I shall recover 
ome is most emphatic tisk gen, ot “ age mp fn Still with thab strange look In her 
‘ answer is yee—a ;| mamma,” gently, and the elder lady stooping eyes she 
ent, dubs, 1 stn arama Mien ati omeabi ek tae down, kissed the younger’s brow. unfastened the package, and laid the letter aod 
gullt. All these years I have hidden your watch | ‘‘Now you are acting like my own dear | the watch before him. Then her voloe, clear and 
ead the cruel , which brought ws news of | child!” she said ; ‘why have you been so long ringing, smote the still atr— 
your death, away—with a curl of mamma's haic. | unreasonable? You might have me man “The man who murdered my father sent u: 
sen Glenage built to horton lan nas beeniee sorrowfal days and tse, Sxl, I will not scold | this letter in our effiiction ; he could mot even 
brig George Smith to j but you have fore- | you now, for yon have made me very happy at | leave the dead man his honour. Lewis Mauley, 
stalled me. Now I am Ah ! it fs hard Tost.” I know alli” 
to leave you so soon after I have found you ; but Hilary felt not a little guilty ay she listened to “TIT cannot you!” he broke out 
you will come to-morrow, and, please Heaven, we | Mra. Maxwell's words of rejolciag, but she held | “ Who is Lewis x 
will never again be parted,” her peace, quieting her conscience with the The door was thrown open, and the servent 
“When you are married, little woman, you b that, when all told, and Manley | announced— 
pomeatyon Pode patel ter gerard the old | «' tevealed in his true ter, her mother ‘' Mr. Bathurst, Mr. Kingsley !” 
NEO I shall do my best nob to shame you | would be too thankful at her escape from him to 
by my roughness. No, Christian, you must not} blame her fnnocent deceit, . eomemm 
go with her; it would not be well for you to be} All day she was so cheerful that Mrs, Maxwell 
3080 to-day.” regarded her with a sort of wonder ; she went OHAPTER VII 
He her mouth with tender passion, and | about singing parr: got dng phat light-hearted " 
pushing her gently towards Christian bade him a Soe ae indifferent topics, As the wretched man’s eyes fell upen Bathurst 
take her downstairs, and, as her maid remarked to the cook, “Seemed | he uttered a hoarse shriek, and attempted to 
Oace outside the room the young man gave | quite a different creature.” leave the room; but his old enemy was before 
full scope to his joy, and had not Bathurst} The oext day came—a warm, sunny day in | him, and sayinog— 
called to him that it was getting late he would | June ; and Hilary rose early being unable to sleep. ° 


| 
: 
: 
| 


Hilary, hearing her father’s voice, disengaged 

herself from her lover, and ran lightly down 

Fre balled a pausing enb, and plasiog Etiary | 
8 a cab, 4 n 

it, stood sun ts bah to ae ee ek ee 

The giri laid her hand upon his, and whis 
en! a 

“ Have ou forgiven me for all my former 


“You poor little darling, don't you know 
there is nothing to forgive! If you acted mis- 
takenly your idea was a good one, your motive 
pure, You are not the only one who has had to 
choose ‘’twixt love and duty.’” B 

Then they bade each other “ good-bye until 
to-morrow,” and Hilary was driven slowly away. 

Christian went thoughtfully back to Bathurst. 

**Sir,” be said, gravely, “it is necessary you 
should know my exact position. I told you I am 
@ poor man ; now I may as well confess my only 
tncome fs derived from my profession, which is at 
prevent far from lucrative,’ 

“Tat tut!” answered the elder man; “say 
no more about it. To use an old phrase, ‘what 
is mine is yours,’ and I am heartily glad to ro- 
cvlve you as @ son.” 

Meanwhile Hilary reached home, and went up 
te her room. She unlocked her desk and took 
from it that fatal letter, the old-fashioned watch, 
with her father’s name engraved upon it. 

*T have no pley for him” (Lewis Manley), she 
thought ; "he deserves the cruellest punishmnt 
that can be inflicted! Oh! poor pspa! and 
poorer mamma |” ; 

She kissed the ring of yellow hair, and there 
were tears in her lovely eyes ; but when she re- 
placed the letter in her desk they burned with 
hate and acorn as fierce and deep as that which 
disfigured her father’s kindly face each time he 
epoke of Lewis Manley. 

She dressed with additional care, and when she 
went downstairs Mrs. Maxwell saw the old colour 
had returned to her cheeks, the light to her eyes. 

There was & marked change, too, In her 
manner, and the iady anxlously wondered ‘if 
Hilary had arrived at her decision, and, {f so, 
was it ia accordance with ber own wish ¢ 

There had been a coldness between them 
since the day when she had stated her {nten- 





She was very restless throughout the morning, 
could settle to nothing. Once she opened her 
piano, but she played but s few notes ; closing {t 

she took up some fancy work, only to lay 
it aside after a few moments of feverish industry; 
then she walked to the windows, and looked out, 

“How very restless you are, Hilary !” 

“Yes, mamma!” turning a finshed face and 
very bright eyes upom that lady, “I can do 
nothing but rove from room to room. Oh! I 
have one favour to ask of you! When Mr, Dan- 
stan (she almost said ) comes, will you re- 
main in the room with me?” 

“ Certainly, although Lam afraid he will con- 
elder me an intrader. 

‘Thanks, many!” and, turniog, she left the 
room, to reappear, , in a few moments, 
with a smal! package fn her hand. 

“Why, Hilary, what have you there?” as the 
girl placed it on a table near to her. 

“ Oaly a trifie I want to show Mr. Dunstan,” 
and the bright eyes grew yet brighter, and her 
laugh had a hard ring new to Ib. 

“ How mysterious you are, child! One would 
say you had been pretending all this while to dia- 
like Clement only to augment bis love,” 

*' Perhaps I have,” gaily, “ girls are not always 
above artifice.” 

*¢ Suill, you might have let me into the secret. 
And I really did think your grief for Christian 
Kingsley genuine,” in an offended tone, 

“T will leb you into a greater secret soon, 
mamma, and—and I did fret about Christian |” 
blushing hotly ; “ but I can’s marry two men, so 
I have chosen the most eligible.” 

“You havedone wisely,” and then she rose to 
welcome Ciement Dunstan, who was at that 
moment announced. 

Hilary did not offer to give him her hand, but 
he took courage when he glanced into her face, 

"You know why I am here?” he asked, ten- 
derly, and glanced at Mrs. Maxwell as though he 
thought her rather de trop. 

** Yes, you have come for my answer, and I 
am quite ready to give it; but firat I think you 
ought to know I am but Mrs. Maxwell's adopted 
daughter. My father was a partner in 4 stationery 
business, 80 yousee my birth is nob equal to your 
own. 

He answered eagerly that he loved her for her 
own sake, not for any rank or wealth she might 
possess. 





oma 9 Prog the tries 
the is i, t- 
ened Mrs. Maxwell, he threw an arm about his 
child, and spoke fn a low, iatense tone— 

en Oe Oe Oe eee The 
dead has come to life again, 
your guilt, Madam, listen to me; the man to 
whom you would have given my Innocent child 
first ruined me, and then sought te take my life. 
He stole behind me—like the cowardly bound 
he is{—and shot me down before I had time to 
utter a prayer.or « cry. He left me for dead. 
Bab his hatred did not end there; he blackened 
my name to my poor wife. He broke her heart 


th his tale of my perfidy. Through him I lost 
my chfld for and weary years ; and if I let 
him go un , may all men shun me asa 
coward and a { No, madam, I shall 


attempt no violence in a lady’s presence. I thank 
you for your goodness to my child, and I am 

teful to you ; but I can’t quite forgive you 
or wishing to foist her upon that wretch, and I 
give her now, with a fall and happy heart, to th's 
young maz, who deserves her so Yad : 

He gently pushed Hilary away, and stepped 
toward 


“ Now,” he sald, “I’ve gob to settle with you, 
and I shan’t call in the police to help me, What 
have you to say for yourself?” 

“TI give int” . “You have proved 
too many for me. Bat, believe ia one thing | 
have been sincere—my love for your daughter. 

“Silence!” furlously. “If you dare to take 
her name upon your lips agalo, I will strike you 
down like the cur you are ! 

His eyes blezed, and his lips were tremulous 
with rage ; but in a few moments he had grows 
calmer, and he motioned the others to leave 
them 


“You need have no fear for mei” he said 
with huge disdain of Manley; “he will not 
touch me,” 


So they went out, and the two men were alone 
' Now,” ssid Bathurst, “you know what ! 


“Yea,” the other answered, with ashen lip: 
“it is to the death.” 

“Aye!” grimly; “that’s true, Revenge fs 
sweet, although not all the blood in your body 
ean make reparation for your crimes. Youve & 
long list to answer for, Lewie Manley. I might 
have you arrested and punished by the law, but 
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I should not be satisfied. I take the law into my 
own hands this time.” 

‘‘Where shall we meet?” asked Manley, iv 
the same corlously dazed fashion, and quite as 
though he were speaking of some other than 
himself. 

“ At a little place I know of in Sarrey ; it’s a 
lonely spot, and we're not likely to be interfered 
with.” He then proceeded graphically to de- 
scribe the locality, ending with, “ Now, choose 
your weapons, and name the hour.’ 

“ Pistole ; and it will be light at three, To- 
morrow morning it will be all over for one of 
us.” 


His voice was changed and heavy, his manner 
apathetic. 

“You will nob attempt to escape me!” 
menacingly. 


"You need not fear; you would hunt me 
down sgalo, and 1’ve lost heart to go on longer. 
I’ve had my day—fv’s over now.” 

Bathurst watched bim with remorseless eyes 
as he moved towards the door. He thought of 
his fair young wife done to death by this creature, 
of his own life all marred and broken, and had 
no pity for him, 

Manley opened the door; on the landing 
stood Mrs, Maxwell (looking terribly frightened), 
Christian, and Hilary. 

He lifted his eyes to the giri’s face. They 
were full of mad entreaty, bat she shrank away 
from him and drew her dress closer leat it should 
touch him. Christian moved aside quickly, and 
in mercy let him paas, 

He drew his hat down over his eyes, and, with 
his head bent down, hurried through the streets 
to his own chambers, and lecked the door against 
all lotruders, 

Oo his table were several letters, He opened 
the first, It was from ove of hia agents, begging 
him to go down to Puitford at once, as the 
Radical candidate was dally canvassing and 
haranguing all voters. 

Lewis Manley laid the letter aside with a 
dreary smile of self-pity. : 

“I shall not be there,” he said, in a dull mono- 
tone, “Some other man will take the place I 
coveted,” 

All hopes, all ambitions seemed to fall from 
him as be sat fm hie eflent reow. He had played 
& dangerous game, and he was beaten; but, 
worst of all, Hilary was lost to him—utterly and 
irrevocably. 

She knew him for whab he was, and she 
‘‘dowered him with her hate.” 

_ To forget his own misery, if, indeed, such a 
ching were possible, he opened another mizsive, 
It proved to be an appeal for help from a well- 
known society for the reformation of criminals. 

He laughed aloud, but the laugh was terrible 
to hear ; then, leaning his arme upon the table, 
he buried bis face upon them, and burst into 
hoarse and dreadfal sobs. 


(Continued on page 616 ) 


SHE WAS PERSUADED TO TRY ST. JACOBS 
O1L AND ALL PAIN DISAPPEARED 
IMMEDIATELY. 


It is undoubtedly a fact beyond diepate that the 
strongest advertising medium we have is that of 
people who recommend others to use St. Jacobs Oil. 
People who have themselves experienced the happy 
results which invariably fo!- 
low the use of this great 
remedy generally show their 
gratitude by recommending 
it to those who they know 
are similarly affected. This 
is the case of Mrs. Margaret 
Lee, of 71, Brightfields Road, 
Lea Green, Lee, 8.£., who 
writes :— 

‘Having suffered from 
muscular rheumatism for 

some years and not receiving 
any benefit from the various remedies which I had 
ueed, I was persuaded by a friend of mine to try 
St. Jacobs Oil, and I am pleased to say with an 
imme tiate effect of removing the pain and sorenesa, 


















FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE. 
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CHAPTER X. 
“VES DAUGHTER.” 


MEANWHILE Clarice, instead of keeplog to the 
grounds as her hueband advired, bad left the 
Park and eet out across the Common, which was 
now @ splendid sheet of purple heather, flecked 
here and there by the gold of sweet-scented 
gorse blossoms, 

1t was a perfect morning, near the end of 
Avgust—not too hot for walking, and with an 
azure sky, guiltless of avy sign of clouds over- 
head, 


This was the first time in her married life 
—now a month old—that she had found herself 
cut for a walk alone, and her thorghts were 
naturally with her husband. How nandeome, 
how splendid he was! Surely girl never had 
such a bridegroom! And yet—if only there 
were no secretes between them ! 

Ciarice sighed, then smiled. 

‘*T suppose there is a ‘but’ in everything,” 
she said to herself ; ‘even married love does not 
escape altogether, and J am silly to think any- 
thing of it. We can always find crump'ed rose- 
leaves if we are foolish enough to lock for 
them.” 

Her path led her In front of the house csiled 
Grey Fiiars, where ber adveotare bad taken 
place on her bridal eve. Outside the big iron 
gates she paused to look in, wonderiog what had 
become of Ei Yaidour and her household. Grim 
and grey, the place seemed vs if f» had not been 
inhabited for half a century. No smoke issued 
from the chimneys, and an air of desolation hung 
like a pall over it, Tae only living thing visible 
was ® bird, with a dio ping wing, flattering about 
on the door-step. 

Clarice’s love of animals amounted alm>st toa 
passion, her pity for suff:ring in any form was 
intense, She could no more have gone away and 
lefo the poor thrush to its pain, without an effort 
to alleviate it, than she could have flown. In 
another minute she had the frightened, fluttering 
thing in her hand, and was examluing it to see 
if ita wing was reoliy broken—a doubt which was 
resolved by the bird iteelf making a eupreme 
«fort and flying off to the nearest tree. 

‘*You have lured me bere under false pre- 
tences!” she exclaimed, laughing, and shaking 
her finger at the culprit. ‘ You don’t deserve 
the pity I have wasted on you.” 

Then, for the first time, she noticed that, the 
front-door was slightly ajar. This was strange, 
for, from the abrolute silence that reigned, iv 
seemed certain the house was deeerted, 

Clarice stood on the threshold for a moment, 
hesitatiog. She was: no more free from cuclosity 
than the rest of her eex ; moreover, she was 
@ good deal braver than most women, and had s 
thoroughly feminine desire to get to the bottom 
of things, The last time she was in the bouse 
she had been cowed by the dim light, and the 
suggestion of evil ic fluences that seemed to havg 
over the place, but those fears cid nod trouble 
her at the preeent moment, J: deed, the broad 
light of day and golden evashine seemed to make 
them ridiculous. She resolved to go inside aud 
explore the haunted house. 

Her footsteps woke hollow echoes on the un- 
carpeted floors, which were dusty and dirty, as 
were also the windows, across which many gene- 
rations of epiders had netted their webs. The 
house was not quite denuded of furniture, 
although all the smaller and more portable 
articles were gone. In the room where she had 
been taken by El Yaidour there were a few 
embers in the grate, indicative of a fice having 
been lighted within no lopg time, but of ovher 
signs of oceupstion there were none 

Clarice stood at the foot of the shallow oak 
stairr, debating within herself whether she should 
secend them and examine the room where—so 
Craven had to!d her—the murder had taken 
place years ago, and the epirit of the victim 
“ 





and I haye not suffered from rheumatiem since.” 


Not » sound broke the stilloess save the sorg 





of the birds outside, and through the open dcor 
poured a yellow flood of sunlight, whoee glory 
seemed to mock the pale terrors of superstition. 
T can’t come to any harm, and i should love 
to see a real ghost,” the giri eaid to herself, and 
then she rau lightly up the stairs, and entered 
the room which was immediately above the one 
in which she had waited on her wee d'ng-nigbt. 
Whether it was that the huge bough of a 
cedar-tree outelde, which darkened the window, 
and kept cut the sun, msde the alr culd, cannos 
be said, bud certainly Ciarice was conscious of a 
strange chill as she entered, Her first !mpulee 
was te turn round and go back, but the second 
wae to stand her ground, and conquer her weak 
fancy while she examined her eurroundir ge, 
Taere was rather more furniture here than in 
the other apartments, and some tattered tapestry 
took the place of paper. At the far end, in one of 
the recesses made by the fireplace, an oval mirror 
in a carved frame was let fn the wail, while in the 
corresponding recess stood a worm-eaten oak 
bookease, innocent of books, Fur the rest, there 
was nothing remarkable in the room, and 
Cimice stamped her foot rather impatiently to 
try and get rid of the “ uncanny” feellpg that 
had taken posséseion of her. 

“Just as if such things as ghoste were 
possible!” she murmured, half-aloud, in a tone 
of scorn, “And yet I verily believe I have 
gone as pale ae if I anticipated seeing one.” 

She crossed over to the mirror, and looked 
into it, Biurred and dim, the surface only gave 
back a misty reflection of the fair young face, 
from which, indeed, the colour had vanished. 
But even while Clarice gozed at herself, another 
face appeared ia the mirror—a white face, with 
wide open eyes, full of horror, and pallid lips 
slightly parted—a face that was young, and yet 
seemed old by reason of the deadly terror 
stamped upon it. 

Tae impression of ip was only momentary. 
Almostassoon as Clarice was coneclous of it, it had 
vanished. She tarned round ewiftly, stifling with 
difficulty the cry that had risen to her lips, and 
fully expecting to confront somebody, or some- 
thing. Bat she was alone; beyond her own 
quickened breathing, no sound broke the silence. 

As she stood there staring at the door, ® 
strange thing happened, inasmuch as she saw It 
slowly closivg, as if of ite own volition, With a 
cry of terror she sprang forward and en- 
deavoured to se'ze it, but she was too late—-the 
click of the latch sounded before she reached it, 
and when ebe finally turned the handle, it was 
only to find that the door was locked on the 
outside, and she was a prisoner. 

Ib took her some }ittle time to realize ber 
position, and calm her not unnatural feelings of 
alarm. The whole thing had happened so 
quickly and silently that she might have though» 
her Imagination had played a trick on her, but 
for the undoubted fact that, try as she would, 
she could not make the door open. 

* Clearly it is locked on the outside,” she said 
to herself, ‘‘ and that Is satisfactory so far as it 
goes, for it quite disposes of the theory of ghoste. 
Now the question is, can I make my escape from 
the window, or, failing that, attract the attention 
of someone outelde $” 

One glance proved the impossibility of the 
latter alternative. Thecedar branches, although 
they did not touch the glass, completely 
shadowed it, and shut out all the view, while 
the window iteelf was so far from the ground 
that a jump from {f would in all probability 
prove fatal, Ab any rate it would be too serlous 
@ risk to run even under nt circumstances, 

Poor Cla: ice began to despair. 

“* Bat Lennox will soon mias me, and find out 
where I am,” she thought, trying to comfort 
herself, “then we can search the house 
thoroughly, and find the key to the mystery.” 

She resolutely put from her all ideas of the 
supernatural, well that if she once poy 
way to them, the result would be terrible. » 
indeed, her situation was sufficiently terrifying 
already—locked in a haunted house, which was 
far away from other habitations, and shunned by 
the villagers as if it had been plague-stricken. 





True, a road passed close under ite walls, but 
this waa not the highway, and only led to Huret 
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Royal itself, eo that her chances of ressue were 
conelde-ably discounted. 

She looked at her watch. It wis now one 
o'clock—lancheon time at home. Lennox must 
be wondering what had become of her, Would 
ho, she speculated, think of Grey F iars in con- 
nection with her absence} Hardly, for it would 
never strike him that of her own free will she 
would seek the house whose associations he 
knew were uupleazant to her, 

She bi her lip tili it bled as ehe thought of 
her foolhardy curiosity and the strait in which it 
had landed her. And yet she was quite eware 
that, given the same opportunities, she would 
ach {n precisely the same way egain. It is so 
very easy to be wise after the event! 

With her watch beld in the palm of her hand, 
she began a weary pacing up and down, until 
suddenly ehe stopped in front of the rairror, 

to struck her that perhaps the glass was 
in eome way deceptive, and so arranged as to 
show the face of the person looking in under 
such altered conditions that 1b was not recognis- 
able, She had heard of conjurers having such 
glasses, and ib wae not impossible that a similar 
one, placed in this room, had had a part in 
creating the ghostly atmosphere that enveloped 
the house, She would look within its depths 
again, and make sure. 

Still ib was some time before she could screw 
up her courage to this point, and when she did, 
her face was so ghastly that it almost frightened 
ber. Buatshe gazed steadily at it, and assured 
herself that there was nothing wrong with the 
mirror, Then she noticed that it was on a line 
with the door, which ehe had left open when she 
entered the room, so that anyone looking in 
wouid naturally be reflected, 

This, then, was the explanation of the mystery. 
Tae woman—whoever she might be—bad been 
passing the door, and seeing that the room had 
an occupan’, had closed and locked it. It followed 
therefore, that ehe might still be in the house. 

As soon as the idea occurred to her, Ciarice 
bagan beating against the panele, until her poor 
little white knuckles were all bruised and torn 
with the force of her blows, Then she called ont 
loudly “Help, help!” and was half-frightened 
by the echoes that reverberated to the sound, 

But no one came, and there was no indication 
that her crles had been heard, Exhausted, she 
sank down on the floor beside the window—which 
she had opened—and leaning her head oa the sill, 
ae intently for any sound in the road out- 
side. 

A slambrous noonday atiilness seemed to brood 
over the quiet landscapes beyond the sweeping 
cedar branches ; the sunshine flooded the white 
high road, and the green fields that margined it, 
Quite euddenly this silence was broken. A 
piercing shrick, like a cry of pain, shrilled across 
it, followed by silence once mors. 

Ciarice sprang to her feet, trembling violently, 
eud looking wlth terrificd eyes towards the door, 
which she now feared to ees open. Her terror 
was groundless, so far at least, for her solitude 
‘was undisturbed. 

Hour after hour passed by, the shadows 
Jeugthsned, the song of the birde grew drowey. 
four, five, six o’clock came, and she was still a 
prisoner, For the first time in her life she felt 
the pange of hunger, and though they were not 
yet absolatelyacute, they certainly did not lessen 
the discomfort of her situation, 

She waz too brave to weep, but s horrible 
rense of loneliness swept over her. Why had 
not Lennox come to search for hori Surely he 
migut bave discovered her whereabouts ere this 
if he had tried in good earnest, 

What was thet? The sound of wheels at last, 
coming momentarily nearer. She sprang up on 
the window alll, and waved her handksrchief— 
though the cedar branches were too thick to 
allow {b to bs seen—and once more sent forth her 
ery for “help!” 





CHAPTER Xt. 
A FRIEND IN NEED, 
Tue wheels stopped, someone alighted, came to 


redoubled her cries, and a few minutes jater she 
heard footsteps on the stairs, the door was thrown 
wiie opea, aud Sybil Mareh stood on the thres- 
ho'd. 

* Clarice |” she exclaimed, in strongly-marked 
accents of astonishment, “is it really you 1” 

“Tt ts really I, Sybil,” the young wife re- 
sponded, throwing herself into the girl’s arms 
with a sudden burst of joy. She was not par- 
ticularly attached to Sybil, but no angel would 
hsve been more welcome at the t moment, 
“Yor Heaven's sake, take me out of this dreadful 
house! If I had stayed here much longer I 
really think I should have gone ma?.” 

Sybil threw her arms round her, and led her 
gently downstairs, withont staying to ask further 
explanations. Half-way down beth girle came to 
& pause, for staining the old osken boards was a 
deep red mark—the mark of Ia*ely-dried blood. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Sybil, turning a 
atartied face to her companion, “ what is the 
meaning of that?” 

Ciarice shook her head, 

“TI don’t know, Toere fe something uncanny 
about this house—the very air of lt sxems to 
breathe of crime. How thankful I shall be to 
escape from it |” 

Sybli looked at her uncertainly, and seemed on 
the point of saying something, but changed her 
mind ; she was obcervant enough to see that the 
girl's nerves were in such a state of tension that 
they were {Incapable of bearing further strata. 
They did not speak sgsia until they had reached 
the high road, and the house with {ts cedar- 
darkened windows lay behind them, A fly was 
awalting them, wih some luggege piled on the 
roof, the driver lozily flickiag with his whip the 
biga shrubs that topped the iron raflings. 

**T had to take a cab at the station,” ssid 
Sybil, in explanation ; ‘I lookei about thinkiog, 
perhaps, I might see one of your carrisges, but 
without success, Perhaps you had forgotten 
that to-day was fixed for my visit to you t” 

Clarics was sefzed with compuxciion. She 
had, indeed, forgotten ft completely. 

“Never miod,” added Sybil, smiling, and 
patting her hand, “ such a lapels quite excusable 
when one is first married=-indeed, I hesitated 
whether, after all, I would pay my promised 
visit, but then I thought that Hurat Royal fs a 
big house, and I can always efface myself when 
necessary. I have had good practice in the art, 
you kuow.” 

There was a tinge cf bittermce: in her 
voics, but it passed almost immediately, and 
she began questioning Ciarice as to how ehe came 
to be at the Grey House alone... She listened in 
amazement to the girl’s story. 

“Then there must have been someone in the 
house, afcer all—perhaps there fs sill, Shall we 
go back and institute a search ?”’ 

“No—a thousand times no!” Clarice erled, 
vehemently, “I will never willingly cross the 
threshold again, As to there being someone in 
the house, of course there was, or I should not 
have seen the fsos In the gla:s before the door 
was locke:t.” 

Sybil looked a5 her curiously. 

* You are eure you did see it, dear?” 

** Of course 1 am aure, What do you mean, 
Sybil?" 

“Only this—that when one’s nerves are ex- 
cited and overwrought one oftea imagines things, 
and you acknowledge that the face in the glass 
was misty and indistinct.” 

“ That fs true so far a6 the features were con- 
cerned, but the outline was clear enough ; and, 
‘do you know, Sybil, it seemed curfously familiar 
to me—in point of fact ft was very like your 
own face,” 

** My dear Ciarics |” 

Io ia strange, is it mot? It did not strike me 
until I saw you a few minutes ago—you know 
how suddenly convictions flash across one some- 
times, and then the resemblance became posi- 
tively startling. Of course, I know it was not 
you; Sybil—it couldn't have been if you have 
only jast journeyed down from London.” 

There was a ring of questioning doubt in her 
voice, which Sybil answered by a gay laugh. 
“You have been the victim of an haliucina- 





the gate and looked curlously within, Clarice 


by no means uncommon, The mind prejec*s an 
{msge which bas all the appearance of reality, 
but is, in effect, only an Mlusion of the senees, 
And in such caves the object seen usually takes 
the form of some familiar friend.” 

“ But how about the locking of the door !”’ 

"My dear, the door was not locked,” 

* Not locked!” echoed Ciarice in sbupefaction, 

“No. At any rate J did not unlock it,” 

** Bat I tried ft several times before you came, 
Oh, Sybil, you are making a mistake, surely |’ 

“IT am mak 


“ And the blood that we saw on the stairs!” 

* Oh, that may have been there some time.” 

Clarice shook head, 

“It was not there when I went up firat—o! 
that I-am sure. No, Spbil; your theory is 
specious enough, but I cannot accept it.” 

“T have an alternative one that you may look 
upon more favourably,” 

** What is it?” 

“Simply that the village stories as to the 
house being haunted may, after all, be true, and 
the appearances you desc-ibe were supernatural.” 

Ciarice was silent. The whole thing wa: a 
mystery, but it was one on which she did nov 
care to dwell. She bad carefully refrained from 
mentioning to Sybil that this wae mot her ficet 
visit to Grey Friars—and, indeed, she tried her 
hardest to forget it herself, for the remembrance 
of her interview with the gipey on ber marriage 
evening was fraught with a terror in which her 
basband was inextricably mixed. 

What had become of-Lsnanox, she wondered — 
why bad he not sought her before? Just asa 
fear that something might have befallen him, 
too, crossed her mind, the sound of his voice 
calling to the cabman to stop made ber lean out 
of the window. 

“ Lennox, Lennox; I am here !” 

A deep exclamation of gratitude escaped hi: 
lips as he approached the window, 

“Thank Heavev, my darling, that you are 


beha ” 

So absorbed was he in his wife, that he did 
not so much as notics a second person in the 
vehicle, until Ciarice called his attention to the 
fact of Sybii’s presence, 

“And we were wicked enough to forgst that 
she was coming to-day, which meant that when 
she arrived at H—— Svation she had no one tc 
meet her!” said the young wife, in a tone o! 
self-reproach. ‘'I cannot forgive myself for my 
thoughtlessness,” 

© T, too, must apologise,” added Lennox, with 
abow. “I hope Miss Marsh wiil not visit our 
crime with too harsh a punishment.” 

‘Is was nothing at all,” declared Sybii, 
laughing. "I am quite used to looking after 
myself, and I had no difficalty in getting a cab 
at the atation,” 

Craven's quick eye glanced at the horse and 
equipsge, aud hia brows were raised a trifle. 

‘* Now, why should she go out of her way to 
fella lie?” he said tohimeelf, “That fs not 
a railway cab, neither has the horse done six 
miles within the last hour, as would have been 
the case if ehe had come by the afternoon down 
train. “I suppose you travelled from London ?” 
he added, aloud. 

* Yes,’ she returned, with a swift glance at 
him from under her thick lashes. 

Hedid not pureue the subject further, belng, 
indeed, too much interested in hearing his wife's 
adventures to spare much thought for anything 
else. He made, however, very Httle comment 
until she had reached the end of her story. 





tion, Olarice—I fee] sure of it, Sach things are 


- “You have had a gruesome experience, my 
darling,” he sald, tenderly ; “ but, thank Heaven, 





eafe! Iwas half frantic with auxlety on your . 
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you have come out of it safe and sound, I 
hope it will be a lesson to you,” he added, in a 
jighter tone, “ not to venture again iato strange 
habitations. And now, with your permission, I 
will get in the-cab and relate my own adventures. 
This has been a day of episodes for all of ue. It 
ia lucky they bave terminated so happily.” ‘ 

When hs had eoncladed the history of how his 
horse had fallen lame, Olarice’s hand sovght his 
under shelter-of the dusk. 

“T was thinkfog I had a grievance agatost you, 
Lennox, fnasmuch as you did vot find me 
sooner.” 

“ And fe tt quite removed?” he whispered, 
bending his head closer to her face. 

Quite, (My Only tronble now fs au aito- 
gether outrageous hunger, which makes dinuez 
the one thing to be looked forward to ia life.” 

Craven laughed, 1 

* {¢ ig nob offeh you are so materialisiis, but 
itis a good heslvhy signa, I-only hope that the 
cook will not failus this evening.”’ 

Ths dinner left no cause for compleint, 
although it ‘had. been retarded by nearly an hour. 
The ladies were not long dressing, Clarice slip- 
ping Into a tea-gown of cream-colonred china 
silk, trimmed with delicate lace, while Sybil 
came down in a robe of — va 5a pager go 
trans to show the aby of her 

ice CeeUNMaAneeten cps.” AS ber 
breast a knot of scarlet geraniums made a eplash 
of colour, but beyond this she wore uo orna- 
ments; nor indeed was any needed, for her beauty 
was of that statuesque order that owes little to 
fashionable attire, although she did not think so. 

Lennox gave his arm to conduct her to the 
dining-room, while Clarice followed, laughingly 
complaining of her lack of cavaliers, 

* You see, Sybil, this is the first time we have 
entertained compiny since our wedding,” she 

aid, a8 they took their places at the table, which 
glistened with silver, acd was decorated with 
velvety gloxinlas and delicate maiden-hair fern. 
“T only hope you won't find us dreadfully 
dull.” , 

“You haven’t found it dull yet, have you?” 
Sybil queried, with a strangely intent look at 

_ her host, 

“Indeed no. This has been the happiest 
month of my life,” he » and bis eyes 
rested on his wife’s fair face with a look of 
tender passion that she shyly returned. 

‘That is as i¢ should be,” Sibyl observed, 
with a slight shrug of her shoulders. ‘‘I don'd 
think we have any right to complain if Fate 
gives us one perfectly month, free from 
Sune eedlo hisiigieds taghtenr tar tee pocin 
our Ww wee spent toge by two people 
who love each other, who have no secrets to 

hide, no skeleton; to lock away in cupboards— 
who are absolutely in accord, and share each 
other’s inmost thoughts, That is the ideal 


Clarice’s face flushed, then grew , a8 she 
crumbled her bread between aed in an 
embarrassed silence, Lennox gave one shirp 
glance at the visitor, and ecloeed hia lips sternly 
together, Was this arrow of hers shod at a 
venture? If so, it had found the weak place in 
bis armour very quickly; if not, it followed that 
Miss Marsh must know something of that dark 
waned ena si: he was trying so hard to 
or 

“You speak eloquently, Miss Marsh, as one 
who has studied the subject,” he observed, in a 
jesting tone, after » slight pause. 

‘Do you think one waxes most eloquent over 
— one feels the most?” she retorted, 
quickly. ‘* With me the process is reversed, I 
have plenty of words for subjects 


glance at him, which va egw 
aleo know how to keep sllence.” 1 sem 


| Craven }” 


gravely.. “I feel sure you do not need my re- 
minder as to the wisdom of exercising is during 
your visit to Hurst Royal.” 





CHAPTER XIt. 
AN IMPORTART DECISION, 


Apovut a week after Sybil’s arrival at Hurst 
Royal, she aud her host and hostess ‘were seated 
in the drawing-room having tea, when a footman 
came in to tell hismistrees that “a person” was 
in the library) waiting. to see her. He had re- 
fused to give his name, but sald that his butiaess 
was with Mrs. Craven, aud he could only explain 
ib to her personally, 

Tae dootman looked slightly aggrieved aa he 
delivered his message, He thought ft one of his 
perquisites..to know the business of every man, 
woman, or-child who entered Hurst Royal, and 
had ‘been mach perturbed by the unceremonious 
manner ia which the present visitor had treated 
his 


“To see me!” Clarice repeated, in surprise, 
“Whe. can it poseibly bat” 

**A professional beggar, most likely,” put in 
Lenuoxy with a laughy ‘ Tnat Is precisely the 
kind of messsge esuch.gentry send. Shall I see 
him foregou, dearest, and save you the trouble of 

to » tale of woe that is probably untrue 
fxom beginning te end?” 

‘It may not be untrue, Lennox,” said hie 
wife,.gently. ‘‘There is so much sorrow in the 
world that people don’t require to exercise their 
imegiontion tn inventing it. I will see this man 
myself, and hear what he has to say.” 

She rose ae she spoke, and Lennox got up to 
open the door for her, 

“T hope you have not very much money in 
your pocket,” be sald, gaily, as she passed him ; 

way of answer she took out her gold- 
meshed purse and shock ib laughiogly in his 
face. 

But it was no beggar who rose to meet her as 
she entered the library. It was a short, wiry, 
dark-haired man with pale biue eyes—no other, 
indeed, than Paice, the detective, in whose hands 
had been placed the task of unravelling the 
mystery that surrounded her father’s murder. 

+1 must apologise for disturbing you, madam,” 
he said, politely, ‘‘ but I thought that when you 
knew my errand you would excuse me,” 

“Pray bewseated,” Clarice said, waving him to 
a chair, while she took one herself near the 
window, “You don’t look well,’’ she added, 


* Oh, I’m all right now, madam, thank you ; 
bub I’ve had a stffish bout of illness since I saw 
you last, or else I should have most likely come 
to you earlier, I suppose, Mrs. Craven, you're 
jast as anxious now to find out who murdered 
Sir ao Chandos as you were twelve months 

‘0 

The girl’s face paled, her hands clenched them- 
selves together, her eyes darkened. Ib was 
curious to see what a cumplete change took 
place In her whole demeanour at the mention of 
her father’s murder, 

Gentle and womanly as ehe appeared to be in 
everything elee, she was hard as steel when she 
thought of that terrible deed remaining un- 


avenged. { 
Her love for Sir Alvick been the dominant 
factor of her life during the e of her girlhood, 


If he had faulte he had never shown them to her, 
and there never could be any doubt as to his 
affection for bis beautiful daughter. 

‘J am to the full as anxious to discover the 
wretch who ended my father’s life as ever I 
was,” she said in reply to the detective’s ques- 
tion, and her voice vibrated as much with resolve 
az emotion. 

** And the reward still holds good }” 

** Certainly.” 

“Two hundred pounds, was it not, Mra, 


“Two hundred pounds,” she repeated. 
* Have you a clae to the murderer ’’ 
‘Well, I think I have,” he returned, cau- 





tiously, going to the door, and looking ont before 
he closed it again, a¢ & precaution against any 








possibility of eavesdroppers, “I don't easy Tam 
cock sure, but I think I’m on the right road to 
discovery. Oaly, before I took any further steps, 
I wanted to hear that you were still in the eame 
mind. Young ladies often change, you know, 
ma’am, especially when they get married,” 

Tae words made Clarice wince slightly. It 
was perfectly true that since her acquaintance 
with Lennox the remembrance of the tragedy 
of her father’s death, which had before taken up 
20 much of her thovghts, had considerably 
faded. Now she felts pang of remorse that it 
should have been #0. Was she not ungrateful 
to the love that had made her girlhood one long 
dream of gratifid deslres, in letting this newer 
tff-etion so completely take its place? This idea 
may have been accountable for the eagerness 
that was in her tone when she next spoke. 

* I repeat that my great desire is to see the 
murderer brought to justice, What fresh news 
have you to give me?” . 

“Tl tell you, ma’am. You remember that 
after Sir Alvick’s death we had tho lake dragged, 
but without foding anything. Well, this summer 
has been, as you know, very dry, and in that 
pert of the world there has been aimosth a water 
famine, with the resu!t that many of the ponds 
and brooks have dried up, This was the cate 
with the pond at Suaningdale, and when the 
water fell I went poking round the plac, on the 
look-out for what might turn up, because ever 
since the day after the murder, when I found eo 
many footprints on the grass and banks, I felt 
pretty sure that the murderer bad thrown 
sombthing In the water. And so it proved. I 
found two swords, both exactly alike, and both 
dreadfully rasted, and I’m eure in my own 
mind that with one of them the deed was 
committed.” 

‘* How can you be suref Ib may be that the 
swords were thrown in the lake long before my 
father’s death.” 

Paice shook his head. 

**Oh, no, they weren’b, They were buckled 
together with a leather strap, and on that strap 
was stamped the name of some booksellers in 
Sunningdale town. I took it to them, and got it 
identified very easily, because of a peculiarity in 
the leather which the younger partner recognised 
atonce. He said the strap had been used to tle 
up a parcel of books which were sent to S’r 
Alvick Chandos the very day he died—mathe- 
matical books they were, nud there was a box of 
iustrumente that went with them. He could 
swear to the strep anywhere, he declared. So 
you see, ma'am, it fixes the time exactly. The 
aesassin muet have caught up the leather band 
and tied the swords together on the night of the 
murder—just after it had been committed, I 
should say—and he threw them into the lake, 
calculating that they would become embedded 
in the mud and #0 escaps notice. They are thin, 
narrow swords of a very peculiar make, I took 
them to a friend of mine in the cutlery jive, and 
he said ab once they were not English, After a 
bit he found the name of the maker stamped— 
not on the blade, where one would have expected 
to find it—but on the hilt. And the name was 
Italian. So now ycu see the position. In ordor 
to continue luquiries someone must go to Italy, 
and there we shall probabiy find out who was 
the purchaser of the swords—for thay are quite 
modern, and it must be rather unusual to sell a 
pair of such weapons howadays. Bat to do this 
requires money, and before taking any further 
steps, I thought {t best to come to you for fn- 
structions,” ; 

“* You have had them. Czntinwe your favest!- 
gations without delay.” 

* Very well, madam. In order to do that, I 
shall have to trouble you for an advance to cover 
the expenres of the journey.” 

Ciarice ross at once, 

"I will write you a cheque. 
my return.” 

Aa she crossed the hall on the way to her 
boudoir, where her cheque-book lay fn the 
writing-table drawer, she was met by her hus- 
band. 


Well, ladybird, got rid of your visitor yet 2” 
he queried, lightly, putting bis hand on her 
shoulder as he followed ber to her room, 


Wait here unti 
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‘GOOD HEAVENS!" EXCLAIMED SYBIL, ‘ WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THAT?” 


** Clarice !”’ he exclaimed in a different tose, as 
he saw her face, “' what is the matter with yon ? 
You look quite pale and agitated. Who is this 
man who seems to have upset you so?” 

Ia a few words she repeated to bim what Paice 
had told her, he listening in complete silence 
until she had finished. He waited a momen, 
then he aaid, in a very low voice,— 

“ Darliog, will you take my advice, and send 
this man away, telling him to make no further 
— bus to let the matter reat where it 
‘3 2 

She faced him In the utmost astonizhment. 

“ Bat, Lennox, why should I do so? That 
would mean that my poor father’s death would 
never be avenged.” 

“Ib would, and in my opinion it is best so, 
Not all the inquiries in the world will bring Sir 
Alvick back to life, and what satisfaction would 
iv be to you to see the person who stabbed him 
suffer the extreme penalty of the law!” 

“ The satisfaction of knowing that justice was 
done,’ she replied, with a sternness that he had 
never before seen her display. “I am not re- 
vengeful by nature, but I owe it to my father’s 
memory to see that his assassin does nob go 
uppunished,” 

Lennox walked the length of the room, his 
arms folded across his chest, his brow kuitted 
together In deep thought. This was an entirely 
new aspect of his wife's character, and it startled 
him. He felt ab a loss, nob knowing how to 
meet ib, 

Meanwhile Olarice had unlocked her desk and 
taken from it the cheque-book. She seated her- 
self in front of the writing-table, and dipped her 
pen in the ink ready to fill in the cheque, when 
Lennox paused beside her. 

** Clarice, you know that I love yon!” She 
looked up and nodded. ‘ You also know that 
my one ¢ is for your happisess, which is my 
firat and foremost consideration?” Once more 
she assented, ‘* Well, then, believe me when I 
tell you that you will be very unw.seif you make 
any attempt te rake up the events of last May 





twelvemonth. Let the dead past bury ite dead. 
I have never made a request to you before which 
involved a sacrifice of your wishes, but I make it 
now. Give this man Paice a cheque for as much 
as you like, only tell him to let his inquiries 
drop. They have gone far enough already.” 

Clarice slowly let her pen fall, and studied 
husband’s fece. It was curiously pale, and even 
haggard, but it was full of a piteous entreaty that 
she found it very hard to resiet. Nevertheless, 
she was not the woman to give way in a matter 
concerning her principles, and the old indigna- 
tion against the cruelty of ber father’s death had 
now sprung up with redoubled zast, because ehe 
fancied she had for a iime been neglectfal of her 
duty. 

* Why do you wish me to do this, Lennox!” 

* For your own sake, and because I know that 
in this case ignorance means bifss.” 

She paused for a few miautes, her head down. 
bent, while her husband leaned over her, his 
heart beating so loud and thick that he feared 
she would hear it. Finally, she shook her head, 
‘I hate to refuse you anything, Lennox, but it 
seems to me that if I gave you the eegeme you 
ask 1 should fail in my duty to the dead—it 
would be a slight to my father’s memory, and he 
was so good to me, so kind, so indulgent. I 
never expressed a wish that he did not do his 
best to fulfil, Oh, it is terrible to think of his 
life cut off iu its prime, without warning, with- 
out mercy—and almost equally terrible 10 think 
that the guilty wretch is still at large, free to 
commit other crimes, . .. 

Craven groaned aloud. 

**Hush!” he exclaimed, sternly, ‘why do 
you talk in this way? You don’: know what you 
are saying. No man—or woman elther—who 
tekes a fellow-creature’s life goes uvpunished, 
whether the erime {fe discovered or not. Sin 
brings ite own penalty. Great Heavens! do I 
not know it? And it is right that it shou'd be 
BO, who sin should suffer, Bat the point 
is that suffering does not end there, It is 





an eternal decree that the funocent should 


sorrow through the guilty, and that is what I 

want to prevent. Believe me, Clarice, if you 
sist in your e, you will in the future 
tterly regret it.” 

He quitted the room abruptly, as if he feared 
to trust himself to say more, while poor Clarice 
was left to face conflicting desirée—her natura! 
wish to obey her husband, and the duty ehe fel: 
she owed to her father. 

For some time the two weighed so evenly in 
the balance that it was difficult to say which 
would eventually triumph. Clarice was tho- 
roughly conscientious, and, like most con- 
sclentious people, afraid of doing wrong by yieid- 
ing to her own irmopulees. The fact that tbe 
would infinitely rather have acted in accordance 
with Lennox’s entrea’'ies made her fancy that to 
do so would be to please herself, and neglect 1 
more imperative duty. She once more dipped 
her pen in the ink and wrote the cheque. 

Lennox, who was in the morning-room, a7 
her go to the library with the bit of paper in 
her hand, and from the expression of her face 
he guessed what her decision was, He sighed 
despairingly. It is easy enough to stop a stone 
when it is poised on the brow of the hill, but 
once let it start on ite downward course, and ite 
arrest becomes anv impossibility. 

‘So what I have feared has come to pass,” he 
muttered to himeelf, “ Well, I must sharpen 
my own weapons ; it will be a case of diamond 
cat diamond, for I won't give in until there is 
no chance left,” 

(To be continued.) 








BicycLe GREASING Is a pew industry which hee 
been developed outeide Paris to a great ex'«n! 
within the past. few months. The “ graisseurs 
pour bicyclettes” ag they are called, are, more 
correctly epeaking, ollers, and usually post them- 
selves at the bottoms of hills. When a bicyclist 
approaches, they offer to oil his machine before 
he makes an ascent up one of the slopes. gtr! 
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JOCELYN DE BURGH. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XXVIL. 
THE HOUR OF VENGEANCE, 


Mrs, pz Burcu Jay alone in her gorgeous 
bedroom, her glittering black eyes fall 2 com- 
placeacy, With Richard’s daughter safely im- 
prizoned upstairs it would go hard if he were not 
entrapped, and once Hugo's hand was on him, it 
would nob lie lightly. 

The cripple smiled as she thought how the 
true owner of Castle de Burgh had been so long 
unsuspected in their very house ; yet her amile 
was not guite easy, 

‘ She's better stuff than Moyra,” her forehead 
wrinkling. “Bat—bah! she’s all the more 
dangerous |!” 

_And her uncauny smile came back as she 
thought how a very few days more in the tower- 
room would make Richard’s daughter give in to 
any termes, 

Voices came low and muffled from Giibert’s 
room; bue the invalid heard them without 
curlosity. She did not even wish to be near her 

ventilator,” Hugo bad seoffed at it that very 
afternoon as a useless toy, 

_ Toate only because I never told you of it,” 
86 had retorted. “Toy or no toy, I know 
through it whab went on in the house when 
you were away amusing yourself |” 

Hugo!” she said, quickly. Strangely 
enough, as her thoughts ran on her “' ventilator,” 
it seamed to her that she heard someone open 
it, “Hugo!” Her voice returned to her from 
the empty roome, 

bell-rope lay on the bed, and with a chil! 
of superstitious fear, the invalid moved her elaw- 
like hand to press ft, 

Thie silence, this loneliness, were somehow 
terrifying. Matthews must come at once ! 


As she fumbled for cord, something 
her ralec her eyes, Be ~~ 








‘' YoU TOLD ME THAT LIE OFTEN ENOUGH ; YOU SHALL NEVER TELL IT AGAIN!” SAID RICHARD, 


In very terror of death, she dropped the bell- 
rope that might have saved her; panic-stricken, 
helpless, she screamed; her voice hoarse and 
wild as a woman’s in torture, 

For the hour of vengeance was on her ! 

Undreaded, unsuspected, it had come. And 
Alicia de Bargh must face it alone, with no one 
to stand between her and the hand of Heaven. 

Was it a ghost—or a living man, who stood 
looking at her from the doorway into the sitting- 
room?! Pale, stern, aged by far more than the 
score of years that had passed since she looked 
upon bis face, R'chard de Burgh confronted her | 
The figure that had been so straight and tall was 
bowed a little ; the eyes—Allcia shuddering, saw 
the same look of scorn that had been in those 
eyes the day that she, Alicia Lioyd, had fallen at 
this man’s feet and told him she loved him 
beyond all the world, Toey had been pitiless 
then, as he raised her and put her away from 
him. They were more pitiless now, since she 
had revenged herself on bim by ruining bi: life, 

Was it in vain that she bad married his father, 
ousted Richard, tricked him Into a living grave f 
It muat be, since he had escaped from it in spite 
of her; for this wae no ghost, but the man 
himself. 

Cold drops of terror stood on her forehead ; 
her lips tried vaialy to form an articulate word, 
Richard de Burgh dropped the curtain he had 
been holding aside, 

“'Ip is I, Alicial” The voice she had not 
heard for years, except io her dreams, was 


merciless, 
With incredible quickness he was beside her, 
and had put the-beli-rope far from her enfeeb‘ed 


grasp. 
ae apy Her voice broke as she tried to 
c 

‘He has gone out! It fs useless ts call him.” 
He drew a chair close to ber, “Listen!” he 
eaid, ‘I came to this house to-night, partly to 
see you, partly for another reason! I met no 
one ; I came straight to your altting-room, but 
it was empty. Ase I stood, looking rcund it, I 





heard someone coming, and I went {nto the con- 
servatory quickly—as you did the night my 
father died.” 

Fascinated, she lay staring at him, and in dul 
silence jet him go on, 

“TI watched from the dark conservatory—ao 
you did! I saw Hugo come in and open a door 
in the wall. It showed nothing but another wall, 
yet I heard plainly, ac if I were in the next 
room, my own name, in Gilbert's voice,— 

“Richard told me, this afternoon at Glea 
Farm,’ ” he sald. 

“ You saw Gilbert |” her scorn aud hatred of 
her younger son leapt ont even now, “ He 
knew where you were} Oh! the senseless 
traitor |” 

“Stop, and hear me out!” sternly. ‘‘It is 
not for you to call anyone traitor. What were 
you, when you fastened your crime on my head ; 
when you killed the old man, whose only sin was 
that his love wearled you!’ His volce rose s 
little, and she quailed. 

Behind the hangings Jocelyn gripped Huntley's 


arm. 

“You hear?” she whispered. He nodded, 
stupefied. He waited for a denial from Mrs, de 
Bargh, bub she only gasped for breath, her head 
rolling from side to side on her satin pillow. 

" © Richard told me at Glen Farm,’ the man 

ted, That was what Hogo heard as well as 
I, for he turned away from that sballow recess, 
and burried out. You must have heard him, for 
you called his name, He was gone, though, no 
one heard you but I. And now you may call 
him as much es you like; by this time he is 
half way to Glen Farm, looking for me,”’ 

‘How dare you come here? "she broke out 
fiercely, ‘ Hugo may be gone, but do you think 
the servants will nobcome if I callf What will 
you do then, a lunatic, s condemned criminal, 
found threatening a helpless cripple ” 

“T have nob yet threatened you, Alicia,” his 
hard voice quieted her with a new terror. “ Bat 
I do nob mean to let you call, And do you think 
I have forgotten your ways? Your maid dare 
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not come tiil you ring for her—and i Beye, 
you will ring,” with a glance at “rope 
that wrs out of her reach, "No one else, I 
think, will disturb Zou, since Hugo ts out.” 

« on will wee “ed ~ ye » but _ 
stopped with sudden cunning. At any price a 
must keep Richard till Hugo did come back. He 
would be rufned thea! [ 

“ He will be back, but notin time.” He rose, 
bent over her, aud she could not even recoil in 
the — nickeed ber, Like a 8: 3 
ehe lay in gorgeous » among the posste- 
siona she had sinned that her sous might ova, 
She closed her eyes that she might not see the 
face she had loved and then hated, till ‘she sold 
her soul to pay for the scorn she had seen 

** Are you going to kill me?” she w : 

**It was not I who murdered an old nig 
returned, slowly. “ Yet to-night I could 
find it in my heart, for I owe you anot 
than my own, Alicia. What have you dome with 
my daughter?” 

The sadden question relaxed the tension of her 
fright a little ; ehe opened her eyes and met his 
with her old arrogance, 

“What do I know of your daughter $ I did 
not even know you owned to her !” with the In- 


solent sneer Jocstyn had dreaded ; but ft died in | 

deadly terror. Then she gave the shi that 

Jocelyn heard shrieked, but like ligh ab iron 
he 


band waa over her mouth, es 

“Ba quiet, and answer me!” he ordered, 
** Scream, and you will answer me still ; if I kill 
you, I will have the truth out of you. My daugh- 
rer Jocelyn came here by secident to be your 
companion ; she found me out and I her, before 
you dreamed of danger. ‘To-day Gilbert told me 
you and Hugo hed turned her out, without 
money, at uight, Told me, too, that she had 
never been eeen since, What have you done 
with her?” 

Merciless, even as Alicia bad been in her day, 
he leaned over ber. 

“*Tlow dol know whereshs went!” Tey cold 
beads started on her forehead. ‘‘ She was a 
spy aiewe” 

* Waat were you for years bat aspy on me?” 
he retorted. “If you lie to me now, you will 
make me forget you are 2 woman and a cripple, 
The girl is in the house, and I will have her.” 

"Have her, then! Go, look for her!” the 
erfpple screamed, knowing well that the key was 
with Hugo, the doors too heavy to fores, “ But 
you had better zo to London and look there. The 
girl is like her mother, she will never starve.” 

But she had goue too far. 

“You told that He often enough; you shall 
never tell it agaio,” the veins standing out on 
his forehead, ‘*When I came here I meant to 
have mercy on you-now—where is the girl?” 
His voice rose till it seemed to thunder in her 
ears, she closed her eyes not to sce hia that were 
filed with sombre fire, cold, significant. Was bs 
going to kill her? She felt his hand on her 
shoulder. 

Neither eaw the hangings parted, nor eaw that 
of the two figures behind them only oneentered. 
Jocelyn, aick leah be had indeed forgotten that 
his enemy was helpless, caught Richard de Bargh 
by the arm. 

“Pather!” a strange figure io her dusty 
gown, with her face wan with excitement and 
weariness, her blood-stained baudkerchief .still 
bound round her cut hand, she stood clutching 
him. ‘ Ob, father, never mind her! She hasn’s 
hurt me. I'm here.” 

Hantley, standing behind the curtain, turned 
away. He was looking on what was no business 
of bis, No one had any right to stare at father 
and daughter now, as they stood clinging to one 
another, the man’s face radiant, unbelieving, as 
he caught her to him. 

“Where have you been? What have 
done to you?” de Burgh cried, catching sight cf 
her bandaged hand, 

“Nothing! They didn’t hurt me, I did that 
myself.” She spoke quietly, but he could feel 
how wearily she leaned on him, ‘‘ Bat you were 
right, I was here all the time.” 

**My lintle girl!” he said, very pitifally. 
** My little girl! *’ 

Bat ebe bad turned little away from him ; 





she leaned on him stil!, bas her great eyes were 
fixed on Alicia, where she watched them, wait- 
me her chance to shriek till she made the castle 
pg. 
“You knew!” with her bloodstained hand 
she pointed etraight at the malignant cripple. 
“You lay here that night and pretended to be 
frightened ; you sent mé to follow your son to 
what might have been my grave.” : 
“I know nothing about you!" coolly, for the 
terror of death had gone from her. Richard 
would not kill ber before the girl, She was 
brave, and she calculated now how long must 
sed we Hugo could be back. She must keep 
log about you. You were die. 
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“Oh, tell 1” sear ge with streaming 
eyes, *‘' Confess you Clear him, and we 
will say nothing to the outside world——” 

Alicia laughed. 

* You little fool!” she cried, contemptuounly. 
“Do you think I fear you and your crazy 
father ?"” 

Jocelyn covered ber face with her hands. Oh! 
if only she could run from this room where the 
— shone on the glittering triakets, the 
wr pen dreadful figure in the brocade-hung 


In weakness and despair she stood with 
covered face, and did not see that her father led 
in a woman, whose old bonnet and purple shawl 
were strargely incongruous in the luxurious 
room. 

‘* My proofs are here!” 

Richard de Burgh stepped back, and the new- 
comer stocd looking at Alicia for the first time 
in nineteen years, 

“ Martha!” she gasped, "Martha Hewitt.” 

Jocelyn’s hands dropped from her face; she 
ran to the old woman and would have kissed her 
but Martha, with a strange rough dignity, put 
her by. 

“Not now, Miss Jocelyn! There’s no time 
for you and ms, “Tis Mrs. de Burgh I've come 
to speak with," 

Alicia’s eyes were shut, her fingers clawed the 
coverlet, If Martha Hewitt dared to come and 
witness on Richard’s side, the noose was round 
her own neck ; the property lost to her sons 
and her blood for ever. 

“Eb! but you're changed.” At Martha’s 
voice Alicia ground her teeth. Oh! where was 
Hugo f—even Gilbert? Would neither come to 
save her? She kept ber eyes closed that she 
might not see the woman whom once she had 
terrorized. 

** Changed! but ’'d have known you, any- 
where, though you're not the fine, up:tanding 
lady you were when you deceived me Into 
letting Mr. Richard be taken. If I'd known 
that night what I know now, ‘tis not he that 
would have spent these years in prison.” 

A faint cry of agony came from Alicia's white 
lips; sickened, Jocelyn turned away. But there 
was no pity in Martha Hewitt. 

“Ay! m’m, you cry out now that your sin’s 
— — to you. But — about the 

of holding my ton % you put on 
me for these nineteen pcm 3 What about the 
mother that died in poverty and sorrow? The 


your sl that 





child you'd have left to starve, that would har, 
starved, but for me, a poor servant, and Miz 
Barry thab took us both in for Os the poor 
Retief shat’ be'"—-polnting to, Richard” te 

ry to Richard—“ ths 
husband she loved was a cruel murderer tha: 
Killed her. Her death is on your head, Mrs. de 
Burgh! Heaven forgive me, on mine! For | 
bad not sénse.to know the truth, and com/{or) 
her. ‘There was smal! comfort for any of us but 
you, in those days. You lay warm in your bed, 
while Mr. Richard wes condemned by your lies ; 
while his wife, hia child, and me, came near to 


“T néver knew he bad @ wife;” the strange, 
hollow volce was altered indeed from Alicia's. 

“You knew well enough,” Martha retorted, 
“The old man told you—told. that night fn 
had a wile and 
child, and he would never leave the property 
away from them. Toat was what maddened you 
to—what you'did | I heard all he said, in here, 
filling the hot-water cans. But E thought then 
he was still talking to Mr. Richard.” 

«Bie wen ‘talbdi ‘ 1” Marth 

‘He was ta ‘to you |! n’s face 
was full of the ity of trath. -* Mr. Richard 
gone. Oh, . @e Bargh, I know i: aii 
now! If I'd not been a simple fool of» servant. 
woman, never used to thinking for hervelf, grown 
just to a machine for obeying your orders, I'd 
bave known it then.” 

She came nearer to the bed ; wrinkled, es nest, 
terrible, she towered ‘over’ the woman whose 
sins had bromgh' her low. ~ 

“{ rao in that night, I caught the old man by 
the wrist,” the even, low <wolee thrilicd its 
hearere with tragedy, the humble old woman 
was grand as she spoke out for the righting 0! 
the wronged. “I know, now, who Struck me on 
the wrist till I dropped him ; I know, now, how 
you slipped out through the curtain as Mr 
Richard got to my side. And you, standing in 
the middle of the room, struck the light that 
ehowed him to me. Avcd I mean to go and tell 
it, if need be, before the highest fn the land. 
I'll hold my tongue no more, and see the inuo- 
cent punished for the guilty |” 


CHAPTER XXVIU, 


THE WOLF'S MOUTH, 


As Martha's hard voice ceased, the room 
ecomed full of a silence like death, 

Immovable as a Alicia lay, ber biack 
eyes indomitable yet. No one moved, yet x0 
one knew for what they waited. 

In the hush of the briliiant room there came 
the dull echo of a sudden distant commotion. 

Alicia’s dull turned fiery, She was saved ; 
Richard was ru ! Hugo had returned, 

Wich all her strength she lifted the hands 
that were the only part of her-body that obeyed 
her will ; she cried out aloud in triumph— 

“You’ye stayed too long-—-threatened too 
much! Hugo is here, and while there is bresth 
in his body I will never give in toa servant aud 
a madman. I pray,” with slow, vicious ewphasis, 
“that you may live years, Richard de Burgh. in 
the asylum—-where to-morrow you will go-—that 
you may lie helpless and agonised tbere, for 
your child’s future, as I have lain here for 


mine!” : 
explicable shiver shook «jocelyn 
from head to foot as she heard; she felt a: 
b Death stood beside her in the room. 

* Jocelyn !” Huntley’s voice rang loud a: be 
called from Gilbert’s room, _ 

“ Who is that!” her father sald, startled. 

" Hush, it’s all. right!” she said, quickly. 
“ But there's something the matter, Wail till 
I find out what {0 fs.” 

But she koew, as she ran to Huntley, Hug: bd 
come home ; her father was lost ! 

“What shall coe Aad = <- ye —_ 
anxiety, listening distractedly to heavy footster 
one the stair. “It's Hugo back, be 
will my father.” ; 
“J don’t think be will!” very slowly. “ You 
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have done with fighting your own battles, I will 
fight them now!” ’ 

Lord Huntley, of Holycroes, very white and 
cat about the mouth, opeisd the door and strode 
out Lato the hall. ; 

“Ts that you, Hugo?” he eaid. “ Come here, 
and speak to me.” 

But there was no anewer; only the heavy 
tread of men coming up the stairs carrying 
something—something that was heavy, as the 
dead are. : 

As Huntley walted, staring, Gilbert ran up 
to him by a small staircase. 

His face was white and drawn, and he reeled 
as he rans 

‘Don’t call, he'll never answer you,” he said, 
sharply. 

What?” Hantley caught him as he stag- 
gered, 

” « Ke’s dead 1” simply. ‘I saw it all, but I 
wasn't near enough ; mo one was,” he broke off, 
with a thick, short cob that was bad to hear. 
Sick and unstrung, he leaned on Huntley. 

"Dead? How—tell me what you mean!” 

Gilbert pointed dumbly, 

Round the turn of the great staircase came 
four men, treading carefully, carrying a hurdle 
whereon lay Hugo de Burgh, coming home for 
the last time to the house of his fathers. His 
face was covered with a clean white handker- 
chief, the lower edge of which was scarlet. 

Huntley moved to follow the men as they 
carried their quiet burden to Hugo’s own rooms, 
but Gilbert caught bls arm. 

" Walt, don’s go!” he said, thickly. “ Help 
me go and tell my mother.” 

‘* Richard fs with her.” 

For the first time Huntley pitied the woman 
who had defied Fate-—-tiil to-night. 

“IT know. Moore told me.” 

He passed in front of Huntley, by Jocelyn 
without even seeing her, and straight into his 
mother’s room, 

“Hogo!” she cried as be entered. “ Where 
js Hogo? Sand him to me.” With a shaking 
fioger ehe pointed at Richard, Let the ser- 
vants,” she panted, * seize that man !” f 

_ Gilbert did not seem to hear her, 

He went to the bedside and fell on his knees, 
tabiog her thin hands fin bis, 

“Mother,” he said, with a sob in his throat, 
“don’t call Hugo! Hecan’t come. There is no 
one to come to you now but mo,” 

“You?” she stared af him. 
matter? Why do you bold my handa like this f 
I want Hugo, not you. Get up, I tell you. That 
is your step-brother, the lunatic, He has been 
threatening me—frightening me; send for the 
servants and have him locked up,” 

“There's no need,” wearily, ‘ Mother, can’t 
you try to understand? Hugo is—gone!” 

_ Alicia de Burgh’s scream rang through the 
nouse, 

“Dead? My Hago!” With her final strength 
she tore her hands from Gilbert’s, ‘And you 
dare to come and tell me? You live, while hse 
fs dead! A miserable coward that could not even 
exve him!” 

“T couldn’t save him; no one could.” - His 
voice was very gentle, his heart sick unto death, 
“Oh, mother t listen! He-heard me say to- 
night that Richard was ab Glen Farm, he wend 
straight there to look for him ; I spoke to him at 
(he door as he was going, but be was too angry 
to anewer mo, He took two of the men from the 
stables, and when I saw he would go I followed 
him. I was afrald—I did not know Richard was 
here,” stammering. 

“Go on—tell me quickly!” she erled, not a 
tear in her miserable eyes, 

“T caught ap with him at Glen Farm ; he was 
querreliing with Moore, who told him Richard 
was here. He had sent the two men of ear- 
shot, but we were all in the cottage, 
the men and J, standing outelde the kitchen 
door, Hugo and Moore inside, Hugo knocked 
Moore down; the minu 
eprang on bim from behind Moore. Hugo had a 
revolver, and I heard him fire it—once, Bat 


“What's the: 


twice the dog would fiy at him if he saw his 
master struck, and Hugo laughed.” 

Aa he knelt on a level with her hands, she 

etruck him in the face, 
“ How do you dare to come and tell me it was 
his fault?” she cried. “You, who let a dog 
kill him, that was so strong and full of life. Ob, 
my son, my son! And I have no other.” 

‘* Mother |” But there was no pity in Alicia’s 
heart for the cry of despair. 

“Thave a miserable cringing object that is 
recretly on the side of my enemies,” she went 
on fiercely, glad to hurt some one else in her 
agony, “a man who stood by and ist bis brother 
be killed because he had no courage to fight for 
him. I tell you, that it is not you that shall 
profit by his death, not you! I will hang’’— 
ahe pointed her yellow clawing forefioger at 
Richard de Burgh. “I will let that man go 
free, I will-tell all rather thau leb you be 
master of Osstle de Bargh—who say you are my 
aon, and dare to face me with your cowardly 


eryi ” 

Gilbert rose, slowly and heavily, like a man 
grown old, r 

“ There fa no need to tell me,l know!” He 
was almost too sick to speak. “I know more 
than you do, more than Richard does, You 
may speak or not, Heaven knows I would gladly 
have died lf I could have saved you this—buat 
knowing what I do, I will never call one etone or 
stick in Castle de Burgh mine, They are, and 
always have been, Ric ‘a1” 

He held out bie hand, dumbly, to Huntley. 

“Give her the letter,” he ssid, very low. 
Bat mother, listen! Even if all this fs true, 
I'll never turn from you. I'll save you to the 
last drop of my blood, We can go away, you 
and I, I'll work for you, take care of you— 
don’t for Heaven’s sake talk of hanging——” 

“J want nove of your pity, none of your 
care,” ehe cut him short, with ber old sneering 
insolence. ‘‘All I want of you is to be gone out 
of my sight. What I did, i did for Hugo and 
you. Hugo is dead, anda coward {s no son of 
mine, Give me the letter,” 

But though her voice was fall of ita old arro- 
gance, she wae blind with sorrow, when Huntley 
gave it to her. 

‘*Read ft alond,” she muttered harshly. 
‘Bat no! I don’t care what is In is, What 
does ip matter? Hugolsdead.” She beckoned to 
Jocelyn. ‘' Come here, girl! You have stuff in 
you, I like you, Iii tell you all. Neither 
Giibert nor Moyra shall profit because Hago is 
dead, I hate them, I've always hated them.” 

She broke off, panting; clutching Jocelyn’s 
unwilling hand, 

Mosra i No one had thought of her. 

"Go to her,” the girl whispered to Gilbert. 
** Comfort her.” He would be better out of the 
way, and Huntley, who was a magistrate, must 
atay to take down what Alicia said. 

"Don't tell us, we know,” the girl said, p{ti- 
fully, for the strange courage of the woman was 
dreadful to her. ‘‘Oaly say, is Martha's story 
true?” 

“True,” Alicia said slowly, ‘* Listen girl! 
T loved your father, he would have none of me, 


| and I married bis father to pay him out, for one 


thing ; to be near. Richard, in the house with 
him, able to see him all day long, for another. 
But I tell you it was hell on earth to me, hell! 
He never spoke to me if he could help !, he 
ured to go away for weeks, leaving me bere with 
the old man; doli, miserable, with a hot aching 
where my heart should have been ; despairing, 
for I eaw he cared nothing for what I had done 
or could do. 

“Then my boys were born, and I grew to bate 
bim, for everything would be his, nothing theirs. 
And yet when he was in the house I loved the 
very round of his voice, Oh, you were cold and 
hard to me, Richard de Burgh,” turniog her 
miserable faco to him, “you brought your fate 
on yourself, I used to sit and plan how I could 
| vedlgg disinherlted ; for years I walked the 

at night when the old fool I had married 
slept, and could think of no way. I was young, 
I was pretty ; io ten years I grew old worn 





with hatred and misery. Was that nothing? 
Did I nob owe you for those inter- 








minable years of paint Then there were ten 
years more, when 1 only hated you, only wished 
I dared to murder you some night when you 
elept. At last I found ont something ; that you 
had been in love for years with a woman in 
London whose husband was alive, That mad- 
dened me. I don’t know why; you never loved 
me, but the very thought that you were wrapped 
up fn another woman was poleon to my soul. 
Bat one dark evening I saw my way, suddenly 
like lightwiog it was clear to me. I told your 
father you loved a diereputable woman. He was 
angry and sent for you. He thought I went 
away, but I only wentinto the conservatory. 

heard him rail at you becanse you did not marry 
and ycu swore you were married, had ben 
married to the woman for two years and had a 
child, He stormed atyou for not telling him, 
aod you gave no reason—you went out, and I—I 
came in,” her volce rose high with triumph. 
“But your father eaid he would forgive you, 
and I was desperate, Had I sinned for nothing ? 
Had I lived in hell only to see my sone beggars? 

“T pushed the old man from the open window, 
I struck Martha on the wrist till she dropped 
the slight hold she bad on him. I slipped 
through the curtain es you came in, and lit a 
match jasth In time for Martha to find you 
beside her; yeu, nob me! Oh! [I tell you my 
bloed was wild in me. I could have fought a 
hundred Richard de Barghe. I got Martha to 
go that night, belfeving she must hide or wit- 
ness against you ; I talked to Miss Barry till to 
save you from hanging she swore you were 
crazy; I gob you convicted and shut in the 
asylam, for I ewore that while my son lived, 
yours should never set foot in Castie de Burgh. 

“T hunted high and low for your wife and 
child ; 1f fp had not been for that faithful fool 
there,” pointing at Merths, standing silent be 
hind Richard. ‘‘I should have been safe to this 
day. But how was I to know you had taken a 
servant into your confidence, or that she went 
straight from this house to the woman you said 
was your wife, that when Miss Barry ieft me 
Martha took her to the woman, who got her to 
promise she would care for the child till she was 
twenty-one, and would never let her know who 
she was, or that her father was a madman and a 
murderer. 

“Por I bad that much revenge, Richard de 
Bargh! The womax who loved you died abhor 
ripg you.” 

She stopped, panting for breath, burned with 
the fires of hell that had been shut in her breast 
these many years 

Huntley spoke quickly, for Richard's face was 
ghastly at this worst blow of ail. 

** Don’t go on, that’s enongb,” he ssid. 

**There’s more,” she gaeped, ‘‘and I will go 
on! You shail all hear it, all know what my 
life has been.” 

But for a minute her eyes closed, her face, al! 
pinched and yellow, locked like that of a dying 
woman. 

(To be continued. } 








Tuat beautiful traneparent stone called Tabriz 
marble, much ueed In the burial! places of Persia 
and in their grandest edifices, coneists of petrified 
water of ponds in certain parts of the country, 
Tais pstrifaction may be traced from its com- 
mercsment to its termination ; in one part the 
water is clear, in a second it appears thicker and 
stagnant, in a third quite black, and {a its last 
etage it is white like frost. When the operation 
is complete a stone thrown on its surface makes 
no impression, and oue may walk over {t with- 
oud wetting one’s shoes. The substance thus 
produced is brittle and transparent, and some- 
times richly stri with red, green and copper 
colour. So much is this marble, which may be 
cut into large slabs, looked upon os ao luxury 
that noue but the king, his sone and persons 
specially privileged are permitted to take it, 
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HER FATHER’S HONOUR 


—10:— 
(Continued from paye 609.) 


The warm, bright day wore by—the day where- 
in it seemed to him all were glad, save he, 

Only this morning he had thought himself ao 
sure of the prize for which he strove, and now— 
well, everything had been taken from him, and 
she had eeen him as he was, eo vile that she 
feared lest the hem of her garment should touch 
bim as he passed, and so be defiled. 

His sin had found him out, and he told himself 
bitterly the wages of sin is death, 

He had always been remorssless—pitiless ; he 
had never done a kind or good action in his life, 
save from motives of self-interest. 

If one stood in the way of his advancement 
he had not hesitated to remove him by strategy 
and treachery; aud now in his loneliness and 
despair there was no one to pity him. 

He had made acquaintances by the seore, but 
never a friend, and he thought, — 

** When I am gone there wit be none to regret 
me. Ishal! be burried cut of sight, and shali be 
forgotten as soon as the earth has closed over 
me.” 

He wiehed, for his own sake, that he had led a 
more orthodox life, but his consclence was 80 
seared that he felt little or ao remorse for the 
sins he had committed ; he only grieved over his 
punishment, 

His hears was very bitter within him; his 
hand seemed against every man and every man’s 
hand egainet him. 

Then he thought of the morrow, and he 
cureed his enemy, and he almost laughed that, 
even at the last, be would outwit him. 

He crossed to a cabinet, and took out a bottle 
labelied “ Cyanide of Potassium.” Ib was in a 
liquid state, and he remembered the day he had 
used it last. 

A scientific man had told him of ite wonderful 
cleaneing properties, acd he had experimented 
with it upon some tarnished gold and silver lace. 

He knew that that colourless fluid contained 
certala death, and he reflected any exft from life 
pa be preferable to the one Bathurst pro- 

osed, 

He felt certain if he met his foe the thought 
of all the evil he had wrought him would so 
weigh upon him that be should be an easy vic 
tim, being powerless to help himeelf ; and to die 
by Frank Bathurst’s hand was more than he 
could brook, 

His valet knocked at the door, and, hastily 
secreting the bottle, he admitted him. 

“ What is itt” 

“ Will you have luncheon served now, sir} It 
ia beyond the usual time.’’ 

“Yes, yes ; and, Bentley, you have been a very 
good and trusty servant I am gofug away 
shortly, and shall not need your services ; but I 
should like you to keep this in memory of me.” 

He drew a baodsome dismond ring from hie 
finger and placed it in the surprised valet’s band. 
He was grateful to the man for a certain pitying 
look fu his eyes, as he had first seen his master’s 
changed and ashen face. 

Luncheon was brought in, but he could eat 
nothing; only he drank wine with a sort of 
feverish thiret, When the cloth was removed, 
he said,— 

‘* Bentley, deny me to ali callers; I am nod 
well, and want to be quiet.” . 

Then once more he was alone, and the end was 
drawing very pear. 

» . * > 

At break of day Frank Bathurst was at his 
place, waltiog for Manley’s coming. Tae spot 
appointed for the meeting was a small anddreary 
common, with here and there a sparse shrub, 
aud surrounded by a low, ragged bedge. Io was 
a ghastly place at avy time, bat seen under the 
imperfect light of a grey summer dawn it was 
simply terrible. 

The silence and «clitude impressed Frank 
painfully, and he looked out eagerly for Manley’s 
coming. 

“Tne place is so ghis:ly it affects me more 


than I believed anything could, His presence 
would be a relief, Why does he not come! It 
is long past the appoioted time.’’ 

Now the light grew broader, and a faint roseate 
tinge was shot across the dall grey of the clouds. 

Up and down, up and down walked Patharst, 
his impatience and arger each moment increas- 
ing. P.exently the birds began to wake and 
cbirp faintly amongst the leaves. 

“To will soon be too late,” thought the 
watcher, turning his weary eyes towards the 
distant white road. ‘ He has purposely delayed 
his coming. Perhaps he has escaped me ;” and 
with that reflection his face, haggard with sus- 
pense, flushed duskfly. 

He turned and lett the common, and bent hie 
steps towards the high road, hurrying on to the 
nearest station. 

It wae long past nine when he reached Man- 
ley’s chambers, and there was ap alr of such 
unusual quiet about the place that he feared the 
man he sought had fied. The valet met him on 
the staircase. 

“ You can’b go up, sir,” he sald, respectfully. 

“Bat my bueiness ie urgent,’ answered 
Bathuret. ‘‘ Your master expects me.” 

“You haven't heard the news, sir, that’s evi- 
dent. My master is dead; be died last night 
by his own hand.” 

**Dead! Then he has escaped me,” muttered 
Bathurst. “ Are you trifling with me?” and he 
grasped Bentley’s arm fiercely. 

“Oo my honour no, sir. The inquest is to be 
hela this afternoon. Poor gentleman, he seemed 

queer all yesterday, and at night he eaid as 
he didn’t want me I might go to the play, and 
gave me my ticket, I didn’t get back until mid- 
nigh», and then I went straight to his room to 
see if be wanted anything. I found him lying 
on the bed looking just awful, but I thought he 
was in a fib, and ran out to send a messenger to 
the nearest doctor. But long before he came I 
knew Mr. Dunstan was dead, and I knew, too, he 
committed suicide, because I found beside him a 
emal) bottle labelled ‘Puison, Cyanide of Potas- 
siam.’ Poor master, he bad half emptied {t. 
What led him to take such a desperate atep I 
can't say, for only yesterday morning before he 
went out he was laughing and joking, and told 
me he was golog to be married soon. P raps the 
young lady jilted him, for he looked mortal 
bad when he cime home, and seemed like a man 
stunned,” 

Can I see him?’’ asked Bathurst, abruptly. 

“Oh, no, sir. No one fs to be admitted until 
the inquest. And you would be sorry to 
see him as he ls now ; his face is all changed and 
dietorted.” 

"Thank you,” and slipping a coin into Bent- 
ley’a hand he turned away angry and disap- 
pointed, 

But in fhe years that followed, Hilary’s love, 
and her children’s winsome ways so softened his 
heart that he rejoiced his hands were unstained 
by hia foe’s blo.d. Had i+ b2en otherwise how 
could he have met the clear, childish eyes un- 
flinchingly, or found perfect pleasure in ths 
innocent pratile of little lispiag tongues ? 

In the afternoon the inquest upou Lewls Man- 
ley, alias Clement Dansten, allas G-orge Smith, 
took place, and a merciful jury returned a verdict 
to the effect that ‘deceased committed suicide 
whilst in an unsound state of mind,” so Christian 
burial was afforded him; but there was no one 
to mourn for him;~to lament his lose, to weep 
over him, and none would ever care to visit the 
lonely grave where the grass grew rank and high, 
until it wholly bid the words which set forth his 
neme and a; 

He left no will, not the least direction as to 
the dirposition of his immense wealth, and so the 
ill-gotten gains went to the Crown; and in a little 
while his name was forgotten, save by those he 
had #0 irreparably lnjared. “i 4 


Frank Bathurst bought a pretty place not 
far removed from town, and here he settled 
with Mrs. Maxwell and Hilary, until such time 
as the latter’s marriage should ba cemented. 

“ And’then,” sald he, “I muct seek di 
elsewhere, for I shail only be in the way.” 





Bat Hilary shook her head, and Christian 


earnestly entreated him to reconsider his d. 
cision ; so on thelr wedding-day, which was early 
in September, he yielded to their united per. 
suasions and consented to 


remaln. 

After the wedding-tour»Christian returned t 
his profeasion with redoubled ardour, and folk 
prophesy a brilliant future for the young bar. 
rister. But at present he is quite content with 
his lot, esteeming his wife the love-worthle: 
woman on earth, and his children the dearag 


and prettiest that ever graced and gladdencds | 


man’s home. 

They are not rich, but they have enough ani 
to spare, and in their contentment ask no more, 

Between Christian and Frank Bathurst exists 
a very real and true affection, and the latter |; 
often heard to aay that one of the best things he 
ever did was to give his daughter into Corietian'’s 
keeping. 

Bat he has never quite forgiven Mrs. Maxwell's 
conduct towards bis chi!d with regard to Lewk 
Manley, and between that lady and himself there 
ig @ sort of armed neutrality, She fs, fudeed, no 
longer Mrs. Maxwell, having married an old ani 
wealthy-peer, by which act ehe has increased her 
prestige in acclety, and gratified her ambition. 

Bat she and Hilary are on the best terms, and 
the former has been heard to say that when she 
dies the half of her fortune shall go to Hilary's 
eldest child—bonnie Mary Kingsley ! 


(THE END.] 








HER FATHER’S SECRETARY. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Mrs Menvi.rz and her husband received with 
unbounded delight Gwen’s telegram that she had 
started for home. 

*' The house bad been so dul! and gloomy with: 
out her !"’ sighed her mother, “Ido not know 
how I shall ever consent to the dear child leaving 
us for gocd when she marries Rupert Dane.” 

The lawyer made no reply. His wife would 
have been rather startled had she known what 
his thoughts were as he gazed abstracted)y from 
the window. 

Gwen arrived by the afternoon express, accom- 
panied by Marie, her maid. 

Mrs, Melville could scarcely repress the cry tis! 
rose to her lips as she looked on her daughter. 
What had happened to change the girl so ins 
few short weeks | she wondered, 

Gwen was all brightness, galety, and vivacity ; 
but she noticed with amazement that it was all 
assumed, 

Whenever she fancied herself alone, the ex- 
pression ber features settled into was something 
alarming to behold. 

was spared from telling her parents the 
story of Giadys Barton and what she had been to 


Rapert Dane ; for Rupert had written them freely 


and frankly all the painfal particulars, which 
made it imperative that his marriage with Gweo 
should be postponed for the present, and both 
Mr. Melville and his wife concurred in this 
opinion, 

Immediately upon her return to The Mount, 
Gwen threw herself into the whirlpool of social 
life — an abandon that mystified those wh 
knew her, 


“I want something to fill up every hour, every 
moment of my life, mamma, to make the im 
pass quickly,” she said, when her mother #- 
tempted to ex with her. ; 

So her mother permitted Gwen to have ier 0¥? 


of youvg people were invited to The 
and the festivities that followed esch 
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te; and matters might have gone on in this 
cn for an indefinite period had not an extra- 
ordinary event happened which caused quite a 
feeling of consternation to spread smong all the 


Mise Vaughn, @ ve ty young girl who 
' ocenpied the room adj Gwen's, had retired 
iste one night, fatigued from the effects of danc- 
ing at the ball, and soon after tind dropped into 
a light, dreamless sleep—“ almost sa soon aa her 
head had touched the pillow,” as she afterwards 


— it. 
elling the story in her own words, she went 
on to say that soon after ehe woke suddenly from 


flat away; bud with a superhuman effort of 
strong will, ahe beat back the deathly faintness, 


aad acroamed 
She felbas blow in the face, and heard 
® sharp exclama and in the dim light saw a 


tall, lithe figure tn a flowing dark robe dash 
swiftly through the open door. 

The nextb moment Miss Vaughn’s room was 
crowded with servants and guests, and [n gaps 
sho told her story of the midnight intruder. 

It was no delusion of a sleep-dazed girl, every 
one could readily see, for the purse and ite con- 
tents, together with her jewels, were scattered 
sbont the room, and there on her white cheek 
were the cruel marks of the hand that struck the 
fierce blow, 

Mr, Melville and his wife were among the first 
to reach the girl’s room, and were horrified to 
learn of the bold attempt at an atrocious robbery ; 
but the worst part of the affair, which was then 
and there brought to light, astounded them more 
than words could express—one guest after another 
confessed to having been robbed in much the 
same manner ; but as the amount of money taken 


Mr. Melville and his wife were almost over- 
come withamazement. That {bcould not be any 
member of their household, they were quite con- 
vinced, for each and every one of the servants, 
save Marie, had been in the family for over a 
decade of years, and she was as honest as the sun. 
Miss Melville always entrusted the girl with all 
her valasbles and money, so certainly {t was not 


she, 

“There is only one way to get at the root of 
this sffair,” declared Mr, Melville, his face drawn 
down into a perplexed frown, ‘‘and that is to 
make no mention whatever of the reet of your 
losses, We will let this blow over apparently in 
order 0 ee Oe ee ee en but 
tn the meantime I will secare the service of a good 
detective, and within a fortnight we shall know 
where to locate the thief,” 

Gwen heard the story from her mother the 
next morning, and it filled her with the greatest 
consternation, 

“I, too, have been losing money of late, 
mamma,” she declared. ‘* And worse than that, 
two of the large diamonds from the pendant I 
wear at my throat, Marle thought they must 
have become loosened and have fallen out, Now 
{ belfeve they were stolen, together with the 
‘rifting sums of money I have missed from time 
to tlue, We must make every effort to find 
snd punish the guilty party, mamma. I would 
nd ag this story leak out for the whole 

‘wo days after a detective arrived at The 
Mount. He remained « fortnight, and at the 
sad of that time was compelled to own himself 
completely baffled at every tarn. 

It was destiued that Gwen should discover the 
calprit, and in an extraordinary manner ; and it 
happened in this way. 

She had retired to her room late, as usual, one 
night after a brilliant evening in the drawing: 
pees. sud, after ordering her sleeping potion— 
to which she was unfortunately hopelesely 





addicted now—had dang herself down on the 


divan to take it and awalt until sleep weighed 
down her senses ere she sought her couch ; but 
her hand was less steady than usual on this night, 
it seemed, for Marie had but barely quitted the 
room ere the tiny crystal glass slipped from her 
fingers and {ts contents deluged the hearts of 
the velvet roses at her feet. 

Gwen was just about to touch the bell and 
order another goblet, when it occurred to her 
that Marie had remarked, as she doled out the 
precious from the vial, that they were 
the last ft, and that vial would have to be 
replenished before the next night. 

“T shall not close my eyes all night now,” 
muttered Gwen, ‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! What 
—_ I Pare tag without it—watching the long 

ours antil hé comes sgsin |” 

She pre iy ne i or more, and at 
ee exhausted nature asserted itself even 
without the potion, and slowly disrobing herself, 
she crept into bed and soon after dropped Into a 
deep, troubled 

Bat how long had slept she never knew. 
Through {ft all she had a dim realization that 
there was some one over her, holding a 
lighted taper close to her face. She did not open 
her eyes, as most women under similar perilous 
elroumstances would have done, but kept per- 
fectly quiet. 

Deliberately the light was withdrawn from 
before her eyes and ed, and there was 
the sound of light tiptoelng toward the door. 

Very caw Gwen opened her eyes ever 
ao little and looked in that direction. She did 
not scream or utter any sound, although she 
distinctly saw a dark figure between her and the 
dim light that flooded in through the lace-draped 
windows, 

As Gwen gazed, catching her breath witha 
suppressed gasp of terror, it etruck her that 
there was something decidedly familiar in that 
dark form stealing so quietly and swiftly about 
the room. 

Producing a bunch of keys, the figure crossed 
hurriedly over to Gwen's writing-desk—which 
she always kept securely locked—and threw 
up _ lid, takiog from a secret drawer a roll 
° 


Gwen watched with bated breath. 

How did this midnight Intruder know of the 
secret drawer of which only Marie and herself 
were cognisant ? 

_ Hastily extracting one of the bills, the re- 
mainder were thrust back, the lid was closed 

Geet qectene Ss tet oot 

very gesture t action seemed strangely 
familiar to Gwen, a 

Suddenly as the figure quickly rose and glided 
toward the door of the inner room, the terrible 
truth flashed over Gwen. It was Marie. 

Gwen was in divining the situation. 
raga eevee _ she ry wh not taken the 

2, ving renses locked 
in a sleep too deep to be lightly broken had 
oe planned and executed her daring 

tb. 


Thrusting her fest in velvet slippers, and 
hastily donning her silken wrapper, Gwen stole 
ly towards Marie’s room. 
~The door stood ajar, and the interlor of the 
room, together with ite occupant, was plainly 
visible to her. 

A shaded night-lamp stood on the table in the 
centre of the room, and beside it sat Marie. 

She had a large roll of notes In her lap, and 
was busily engaged in counting and arranging 
them in a pile on the table before her. 

Gwen's rege and indignation knew no bounds, 
Here, then, was the solution of the mysterious 
thefts that had puzzled even the shrewd detective 
who had been put upon the case. 

And as she she saw Marie take from the 
folds of a silk paper two sparkling gems, 
which she readily recognized as the dismonds 
she had lost from the pendant she wore. 

Withont another moment’s hesitation Gwen 





the dead of the night face to face with Gwen- 
dolen Meiville. 


—_— 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

For one instant the two stood face to face, 
Marle and Mies Melville, looking steadily into 
each other’s eyes. Gwen was the first to break 
the awfal silence. 

“So,” she cried, harshly, ‘you are the culprit 
for whom we have been searching!” 

Marie commenced to move slowly backward 
toward the door, 

“Stop!” cried Gwen, sternly, “Do nob 
attempt to take another step, or to escape fro: 
this room, or I shall touch the bell-cord and 
bring the whole household about us in an instant 
of time.” 

Marie turned upon her like a wild animal 
brought to bay. 

“J hardly think you will, Miss Melville,” she 
said, coolly. 

“T shall have you taken into custody at once,” 
Gwen went on, quickly, ‘‘and you shall be 
punished to the full extent of tbe law. Remem 
ber, I witnessed you in the act of thieving, and, 
as I say, you shall be——’ 

A low, discordant, mocking laugh drowned the 
sentence, 

“You saw me, did you, Miss Melville?’ ehe 
retorted, mockingly. “TF hardly think so, 
imagine that I cag convince you that you were 
drearaing.” 

“What do you mean by daring to reply to 
me?” criéd Gwen, fairly trembling with rage. 
"I will show you how I punish inaolence!"’ 

As she spoke she reached for the beil-rope ; 
but, quick aa thought, Marie sprang before her, 
preventing her from reaching it. 

““Qoe moment, Mies Melville!'’ she cried, 
shrilly. “ You must listen to me one moment, 
I say!” 

** I decline to listen to anything you may have 
to sey,” declared Gwen, haughtily. 

"'T want to convince you that you are dream- 
ing, Mies Melville,” Marie hissed. ‘I, too, often 
have dreams that I have hard work to convince 
myself are not real when I think over them. 
One was about the Black Pool, Ah, you start, 
Mies Melville! You must listen to my story ; 
then I shall have no more io say, and you may 
then ring the whole household up, if you think 
it will be a wise course to pursue with me,” 

The menacing eyes caught and held Gwendo- 
len Melville's with a mocking, glaring, full 

aze. 

. At the mention of the Black Pool Mies Mel. 
ville turned pale ss death, and sank back into 
the nearest chair, trembling like a leaf. 

“T thought you would listen to me, mademol- 
selle,” said Marie, quietly ; ‘and after you have 
heard, you will conclude that you have only 
dreamed the event of to-night.” 

No answer came from Gwen's marble-white 
lips, and Marie, seating herself opposite her, 
commenced slowly : 

“Tt has been many and many a week siace my 
dream, but it haunte me even yet, ss dreams 
will, I thought I was walking alone at night in 
the wood near the Black Pool, when auddenly I 
heard volces. I drew back into the underbush 
until the approaching parties should pass me by, 
Tals they did ; and as they were abreast of me, 
I saw that they were two young girls, and the 
smaller of the two was—Gladys Barton.” 

She paused for an fostant, and in that instant 
no sound broke the awful stillness, save the 
laboured breathing of Gwendolen Melville. 

“ Ab the brink of ‘the pool they paused, so near 
me I thovght that I could have reached out my 
hand from among the network of bushes and 
have touched them. 

“The twigs crackled under my feet, but they 
did not hear me, so intent were they fo their 
conversation. 

“Suddenly, in my dream, I distinctly saw the 
girl who had accompanied Gladys Barton to the 
Biack Pool reach forth, without warning, and 
with one quick, deliberate blow, send her com- 
panion headlong over the brink—down, down, 
fathoms deep, into the dark waters of the poo! ! 
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‘* For one instant she stood there 
dazed at the enormity of the crime she had 
committed ; and as she stood there, the moon- 
light, drifting through the wavering branches of 
| a am full — her ~~ _ i 
plainly. great cry rom m recog- 
niged it; and in that moment ae tained and 
fied, The darkness of the night swallowed her, 
eee the next moment I stood alone by the Black 

‘ool, 

The dream made a lasting impreesion on me ; 
and when, on the very next day, Giadys Barton 
was nowhere to be found, I thought of my 
etrange fancy of the previous night, 

**] beld my peace while the search for her 

went on. 
“ Ib is eald and claimed that they found Gladys 
Barton in the railway wreck. They brought 
home the remains of some poor girl injured 
beyond recognition, and tured them under the 
name of Gladys Barton, What if I should tell 
them of my dream, crying out: "That ts not 
Gisdgs Barton} Look for her in the waters-of 
the Black Pool i 

** Ah, you start, Mademolselle Melville!’ Tell 
me, what do you think of my dream? I must 
also ask you if you do not really think—all 
thivgs being duly weighed and considered—that 
you were dreaming when the thought took pos- 
session of you that I had taken something to 
which I was not entitled? Do you wish to touch 
the bell now—to call the household about us }”’ 

There was no answer from Gwen’s white lips ; 
and, looking at her more closely, Marie saw that 
she had fallen back fn her chair in a dead faint. 

To was some time ere Marfe succeeded in re- 
viving her’; and when Gwen opened her eyes and 
saw the girl bending over her, a cry of terror 
echoed shrilly through the room, 

‘* Marie,” she whiepered in an awful voice, 
‘*T am sure it was only a dreamI had. It is best 
to eay nothing of it, No one should repeat 
dreams.” 

“Tam pleased that you take a sensible view 
of it, my lady,” returned the giri, laconically, 
“T have often wondered what Mr. Dane would 
have thought had I told it to him.” 

“ You would never have done anything as mad 
as that!” shricked Gwen, catching the girl 
iiereely by the wrist. 

‘* Yes; I contemplated it very often, my lady, 
especially when I saw him ving #0 over the 
poor girl whom he brought home from the rail- 
way wreck, sud—and——” 

“ And what?” asked Gwen, hoarsely. 

, "——After I heard the rumour that Mr, 
Dane was to marry you,” sald Marie, steadily 
and quietly, 

A slomberous fire thab was not pleasant to see 
crept into Gwendolen Melville's eyes. Marie 
noticed ib. 

“You may leave me now,” said Gwen, in an 
unsteady voice, “but wake me early to-morrow 
morning.” 

With her usual auave courtesy Marie bowed 
and quitted the room. 

Who-can describe the change In Gwendolen 
Melville when she found hereelf alone? 

She sprang from the chair and paced frantl- 
cally wp and down, Her face and lips were 
bloodless, her rage was worked up to ench an in- 
tense pitch. She seemed more like a tigress ab 
that moment than snything buman, 

**Spled apon—found out!” ehe pented, sink- 
ing at last on her knees with an awful, despairing, 
hushed cry. ‘‘Is it for thie end that I have 

lotted, planned, and executed? Great Heaven! 
felt oe my horrible secret was all my 
own ;"” aud the wild torrent of suppressed f 
that shook her seemed as if it would Colter 
slender frame in twain at every convulsive throe. 

“Ab, if she had but told Rupert that!” she 
panted, springing again to ber feeb and pacivg 
wildly to and fro, wringing her hands and lock 
them together desperately, “' what would the 
bef I em in—her—power!” che muttered, 
hoarsely, ‘'I Gwendolen Melville! Let me try 
to realize the full meaning of the terrible blow 
that has fallen upon me—just when the dark 
clouda seemed breaking away from the future 
whieh I had bartered my very soul te gain—let 





me understand what hashappened. I can eum ft 
up in these three little words— Marie knows all! 


*From this hour I shall never know one) 


‘toment more of peace ; I shali always be in con- 
stant dread of this woman ; one word from her, 
and the sword which hangs suspended above my 
bead by a single hair would fall and crush me, 
I wish she had shared Gladys Barton's fate, Ah, 
Heaven! I wish with all my heart and soul that 
rena 0% still in her rapid pacip 
sen stopped quite ra 
epead Gous das lnancions r00m, dirtag tow OA 
thoughts free rein. 
* Yee, if that girl was dead I would be safe,” 
she muttered, ‘‘ safe—and be 


into the society of sweet, calm Gladys Barton, he 
had learned the one great life-lesson that comes to 
the heart of every man but once—he had learned 
the deep, lasting love of a man who has met his 
ideal at Inet. 

But when he believed he had lost Gladys he 
had turned to her in a moment of pique ; and 
even though Gwen realised this most keenly, she 
would rather have given up her life than the 
hope of being Rupert's bride. 

‘*So near to the happiness I have planned and 
sinned for,” she muttered, “and now to dis- 
cover the yawning chasm beneath the elfppery 
narrow plank my feet are treading.” 

Her future lay in the hands of Marie, and 
quite well she knew the mercenary nature of the 
scheming French maid, 

The thought was as bilter as the pangs of 
death to Gwen’s soul, 

The sun rose pink and golden In the eastern 
sky ere Gwen closed her eyes in sleep. Sitting 
there, shrouded in the darkness of the night, 
she had concocted in her brain a plot so terrible 
against Maris, that even she hereelf shuddered 
as she pictured It out, 

**She stands between me and the happiness 
of my future,” she muttered, recklessly. “ Why 
should I hesitate? She shall realize what it 
meaus to make an enemy of Gwendolen Mel- 
ville 1” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ir waa a very embarrassing moment when Gwen 
and Marie met the nexb morning, and the mald 
showed quite as much diplomacy as her mistress 
in making not the slightest reference to the occur- 
rence of the previous night, yet the relations be- 
tween them were decidedly strained, 

Two days later Miss Melville sent for Marie 
quite unexpectedly, 

*<T have been thinking, Marie,” she said, ‘ that 
if a better situation was ever presented to you I 
could not ask you to remain with me.”’ 

Marie looked at her keenly, steadily, but vouch- 


no reply. 
‘*T was talking with a lady ores pur- 
sued Gwen, “who wails this week for America, 


and at the last moment, as {t were, her maid de- |. 


clined to eccompany her, and the lady isin an 
awkward dilemma. ‘ Perhaps Marie would know 
of someone who could fill earn Mar 
‘ Ask her, my dear Gwen. I pay somely, and 
& girl would have quite a lady’s life of it’ I 
thought you might like the ai ” Gwen 
went on, slowly, “ and that It would be fer the 
beat if you accepted it.” 

**T have no reagon to of where I am,” 
returned Marle ; “ but,” she added, significantly, 
after a moment’s pauze, “if It could be made an 
object to me to leave you, mademoiselle, perhaps 
I might accept.” 

"'The sum the lady named you will consider ‘a 
nominal one,” returned Gwen, *‘ but,” she added, 
in the same. quick breath, “in case you go, the 





prevent I would make you would more than oom _ 


peneate 
‘We may as well understand each other fin, | 


as last, my lady,” eald Marie, “Your presen 


would be money, of course, and I ask: Hoy | 


much do to me!” 
Pwo ct wv gate - phe Gwen, 


The French maid laughed aloud, and the isugh 
was not pleasant to hear. 


**T@o hundred pounds!” ted Marie © 
" bag agar scarcely a month of your preclons 
life, Melville, that you do nob have more than 
that sum for pin-money |” 
aw with ashy eye ha 

t te of a gift 
sci eater. ectihcns ite? 


ee eee a you, 
eclared Marie y: * peak 
pe ty, hi eeeid be tatnar to make a fifend cf me 
than an enemy, If you croséed me I might ay 
something that would not be pleasant to hear,” 
“How much did you expect?” asked (en, 


oarsely, 

“It vould be worth ab least two thousand 
pounds to send me away where I would be cut of 
your path forall time,” returned Marie. 

Gwen grew to the lips; she saw plai 
she had In Manes most formidable pam | 
and she realised that ehe must accede to the gir!'t 
demands. The fortune she had come into poases. 
sion of would enable her to do this very readily, 
but it would not do to consent too readily. 

"I could never give Jom, much as that, 
Marle,” she declared ; “buat I will think the 
matter over and see what I can do,” 

“J will not take less,” rebarned the gtr! emphati- 
cally ; “and it ought really to take a great deal 
to satisfy me,” 

Great as her anger wae, Miss Melville was too 


diplomatic to make any sign of it. 

When two days had ~ and Gwen made 
no allusion to the subject Marie began to 
wonder what she Intended to do, 

“She is up to mo good, I'll warrant,” thought 
the girl. 


Her surmise proved quite correct; but che 


i 


would have trembled had she known of the ter 


rible plot the beautiful heiress was weaving in her 
ne ee She was to know of It all too soon, 
Ono 


Marie was about to-commence her usual task of 
getting her ready for her afternoon drive, 
Gwen turned to her slowly, saylog, quietly 


a toabandon theidea, Therestare equally 
indisposed, and therefore I have made up ay 
mind to take you, Marie.” 

, and profuse In her ex- 
it at the prospect ; but abe 
did not feel quite so ee a OP 
to 

**Oh, Miss Gwen,” she 
whom they have bronght.for.you! Isn’t that e 
mistake? Why, I've often heard Jim the stabie- 
boy say that horee was worse then Satan himself, 
and few men could manage him.” 

Gwendolen Melville's crimson lips curled 
contemptucusly. 

“| did nob know that you were a coward,” she 


said, 
“ Nor am I,” returned Marie, tedly. “Ol 


course, if you are not afraid of your neck, 

MA et tn? al. mn Rakai plied 
"* Get wen § complied. , 
Ti coh cies bce ae Medieneliicion Mtvile ‘ 


was the beet horsewoman in the country. 


‘* Surely here is an animal that will test ber 
through 


skill,” was the thought that 
Marie's mind as she quietly her seat, and, 
according to Gwen's instructions, gathered up th 
reins, 


No one could tell jush how ft ee 
whether he was afraid of the whip Mise Melville 
held in her band, or whether he felt intuitively 
that the reins wers grasped by an inexperienced 
person—but saad aoeeedinbentaae toon oo 10 
low carriage step, the horse wheeled suddenly 
around with the rapidity of lightning, and fa 99 


inetant dashing “down the avecae 
toward the “uidle p Barware fine ee with its 


wing day, jast after luncheon, a 


phacton. 
“ip is Robin 
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SS ee 
single terrified occupant, swaying from side to 
aide like a leaf ine ; 

Gwen swooned ; but when she recovered they 
told her how the Pa had collided with the 
stove gate-way, how Marfe had~been thrown 
violently to the ground, being ed up uncon- 
' gelous and ly bruised, that at present 
her condition was #o.precarious that her life was 


in great danger. 

Gwendolen Melville tarned her face to the wall 
with an awful shudder, but uttered no cry, no 
ww ot hcindaah heeteaens Gaukeehtv then: 

e people 
bat they remembered it afterward. 

Marie.was taken. to! the rounty. hospital, and 
pant nadine ov be sien Seton bee 
ia order to 3 o 87m 
sarc eenceaene tn 

Olt + enemy 
from the face of the earth t* Gwen would often 
mutter. 3 mei’ 

Bat Marie Gid ‘not dié, and word was sent to 


The Mount one day to the effect that the girl had 
s slight chases of recovery, that with careful 
uursing she oxen re pi is 

Gwen ‘vp ‘ber mind immediate'y upon 
this io ‘there: was but one course to 
pursue, wae to marry Kupert’Dane ere 


Marle was able to be aboat. 

Once wedde@, ‘she would be sure of him—no: 
one could take him from her—-and. Marie would 
see that it was beet to hold her peace forever—if 
she was well paid for ft. 

With this end “and afar ia view; Gwer'sent for 
Rupert to come on to The Mount at once ; and 
wondering at being sent “for'so summarily, be 
complied without delay, 

He was welcomed-“warmly by both Mr, Melville 
and his wife, and ths thought struck him oddly 
at that moment—how differently they would have 
received him had’he been only the lawyer's 
private-secretary Instead of a millionaire, 

He could not help but follow the train of that 
theught, and recall how easy it bad been for 
Gwen to give him up in those days when she 
believed him poor, and destined to go through 
life blind and crippled ; and with a deep pain at 
his-beart that he bad never felt before, he realised 
_ in that dark past little Gladys had loved 


Then he wondered what had changed 
her, and how she, of all other women In the wide 


world, had been tempted to fly with another. 
But, ales! how q Geath had ended her 
career of folly! | ladys, poor Matle giri, 


how ead it was that.she.died so young ! 

Tae sadden entrance of Gwen cut shor farther 
meditation. 

She flew into bis arms with a glad little cry, 
avd he bent his fair, handsome face, and kissed 
her as an engeged lover fe in duty bound ; but 
even she noticed how Httle warmth there was In 
it, and she grew pale to the Ips with bitter dis- 
appointment and chagrin, , 

“I imagined you must be Ill, you sent for me) 
so peremptorily,” he said, laughing! » oT am 
Lane ray find you in ths best of th and, 
spirits, \ 

And as he spoke, he drew-her down on the seat 
heaide him, but ft never oceurred to him to put 
his arm about the slender waist, or offer her the 
eecond caress. : " 

She was all that was beautifal in her soft, rose- 
plok faille dress, with its ruchings of creamy lace 
that became her dark, luscious beauty eo ‘well. 
She looked more like the idyliic dream of an 
artiet than an ordinary..woman ; but. her-rare 


peaty had lost the charm. it once possessed for | give 
M2, 


This was another thing that Gwen was begin- 
ning to realise, but she-never once lost faith in 
the hope that ff she were bie wife she could surely 
win that love back She raised her eyes to 
~S length, and gald timldiy : 

Suppore are wondering all the time, 
et why I do not tell you just why I sent for 


,_ Naturally,” he replied, smilio 
P especially when yodaaned fn your ra ecg alt 
was on s matter of in ” 

She paled a little and down at her little 





"I is slmply this, Ru ” she eaid, with an 
¢fforh aba laugh, “' you and I have had a 
neat little game played upon us, which is embar- 
rais'pg, to say the least.” 

He looked at her in puzzled wonder, waiting 
for her to proceed, which ehe did at length, ask- 


slowly : 
“Do youremember Miss Mabel Brent, 2 young 
girl who once accompanied me home from school, 
— age during the three weeks’ vacation we 


“*T have a slight recollection of such a girl,” he 
replied, ‘but I do not think I met her over two 
or three times,” 


"Mabel was my boon companion at achool—as 
we phrased it—and one day wo entered into a 
sdlemn compact with each other—that if we ever 
married it should be on the same day, at ths 
same place—tin short, a double wedding. Now 
comes the worst part of it: when—when you 
asked me to be your wife, Rupert, I could not 
refrain from writing to Mabel about it, and about 
how very happy I was, and judge of my astoniah- 
ment on receiving her reply that she too had 
been recently betrothed, ne f that she would let 
me know in her next letter when the marriage 
was to take place. Oaly yesterday I received it, 
and it atated she wou!d come in three weeks from 
‘that date to The Mount to be married, and that 
she stil! held herself bound by the school-girl 
promises |” 

(To be continued. ) 
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Suez had gone from the room to geb a wrap for 
our drive, ae I had told her ip had turned quite 
cold ; and she had looked back with a smile as 
she went away. She had a slight flush on her 
Fialr, proud face, too; with a deep sweet light in 
her violet eyes. 

She was very calm and cold, this love of mine, 
Rene Snowden, But I loved her the more for 
that, in contrast to. my own fire and cestleseness. 
I hardly knew how I had won her. So many had 
tried and failed. She bad always beea Indifferent 
and @isdainful, but she was the one perfect 
woman in the world for me. No one else 
had read the pure, unsullied heart; the white, 
chill nature, that could glow to such warm ten- 
.derness bensath love's magic. 

I was wandering sbout the room while I 
waited ; for apparently she could not find a wrap 
atonce, I drummed idly on the plano ; I took a 
few turne up and down the room ; and then 

the old distich about “ Satan and idle 
hands,” I did an unpardonable thing—TI read an 
open note lying on Rene's escritoire. I did it 
mechanically, on my word; acd had read it 
before I realised my own Impertinence. I had 
looked at it idly ; a square, heavy sheet of ivory 
peer: written over with a dashing chirography ; 

I was brought to the vivid realities of life 
suddenly enongh upon its perusal. It read 

a8,— 


“Have I lost you, my Rene? Is all over 
between ua now? And such a little while since 
we made our vows to each other! Such a little 
while since you were snow to my fire—such a 
little while since we parted! And now, this 
ueurper has come between us! How can I for- 
you? And yet I must always love you. I 
will be with you on the fifteenth. Let me have 
you to myself for a little while; for a MNttle 
while be all my own, o8 in the old days. You 
owe me this much. Your dee si 

wn.” 


, dumb, choking, 
heard liene’s silken 
. I heard ber voice 
. a tone of alarm: “ Felix, what fs it?’’ 


the house. : 
It must have been an hour or two after when 


Griving madly along the roads outelde of the town 
with my brain on fire, 

That night, I took the night-train, and speat » 
week rushing frantically from one place to 
another, never stopping even to sleep at any 
hotel, Ali the time. I was saying to myself: 
“ How can a woman be so falee}” I had been a 
slave. From the first time I had met Rene 
Snowden I had been bound hand and foot. She 
was s woman of the world—I was warned; 
beantiful and dazzling ; and played with men’s 
hearts as a child with toys. But I had nob 
believed it. I had thought her “ pure womanly,” 
But now I woke from my delusion. What a fool 
Thad been! I had thought—ab! had she not 
told me with that flash in her lily face, with 
that light In her sapphire eyes.?—-that no other 
man had kisssd the ecarlet, tender mouth; that 
no man had held her, In hia arms; that only for 
me had her heart awakened. 

Fool! Did-they not all say that? Were they 
not all, every daughter of Eve, faithless. and con- 
temptiblef Had I wandered about the world 
all these years to be beguiled at last by a Delilah 
because her face was like a snow-flower, and the 
sunshine lay in her silken hair? But the proud 
tenderness—the reserved swestness—the gracious 
calm | She bad chosen her wespons well, This 
fair bauteur went farther with a man: than all 
the wild abandon of a less practised, less artfal 
woman. 

Atlast I came home, Weeks had passed, I 
was striving to get back into the old waye—to 
feel the old interests. Bat I was succeeding 
miserably. The morning after my return, aa I 
was sguntering idly alopg, an elegant little turn- 
out pulled up briskly to the curb, and a light, 
gay voice greeted me, 

** Felix Hawthorne,” it said, ‘'are you coming 
to my party to-morrow night? You have been 
very rude, for you have not answered my [nvita- 
tion. No one has known anything about you, 
Where have you been? We have aii wondered 
and conjectured in vain, You look a little under 
the weather, Is there anything an old friend 
can do for you?" And a frank hand was ex- 
tended from the window, and the charming fsca 
looked, » little smiling, a little grave, into mine. 

I’ve been very busy,’ I said, ‘‘ Some unex- 
pected complications In business have called me 
away, and absorbed every moment of my time, 
for two or three weeks, I throw myself on your 
mercy, Mre. Chanfrau, and if you will have euch 
a worthless lounger I will drop in to-morrow 
night.” 

“Felix, I don't -more than half believe you. 
You don’t look well,” was the reply ; and az the 
carriage drove away I saw the pretty, bright face 
watching me anxiously, “ Dear little woman,” 
I said to myself; “how kind you seem. Doubt- 
lesa you are as bad as tho restof them,” I added, 
cynically, “ if one but knew ft.” 

I bad not looked at my letters yet, and so had 
not.resd her invitation, Yes! I had looked at 
one, Rene had sent ber servant with a little 
note, the very night “ Phil’s”’ ietter had wrought 
such evil in me, and my servant brought it to me 
at once; but I had returved it unopened, and 
without a word, 

Next night, a little before midn'ght, I sought 
Mrs, Cranfrau’s house. Everything she did was 
perfect, in ite way; and {if socisty was ever 
agreeable, it was in her artistic rooms; beneath 
her smiles it put on its most honeyed lock, and 
rounded off ite phrases with an elaborateness 
that ought to have made one believe in them. 

As I made my way to her, she came forward 
and put her hand on my arm. 

“You do look so vory grumpy, Felix,’”’ she 
said, “that I muat introduce you at once to my 
new protegée. If anything can brighten you up, 
it isshe, Every one is in raptures over her. But 
I warn you: my rose has thorns. Ah! here she 
is, Miss Everingham—Mr. Hawthorne ; Folix, 
my new friend, Miss Everingham,” 

I saw a piquant face, like a poppy ; dusk and 
rich ; with flash dark eyes; dark, smooth 
ekin, and crimeon lips. She was clad in sombre, 
barbaric draperies, and looked like some tropical 
“bird, or bad, in her lithe, glowing beauty. I was 








white hands lying idly im her Isp, 


Lawoke to life and the world, and found myself 


Lk cap to be very amiable, But the smile with 
w she greeted me at first faded away as she 
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caught my name; and she bowed frigidly and | 
turned to her hostess, and away from me. 
Roselle looked surprised, but rattled re in her 
lively way. Miss Everingham answered all my 
remarke with icy monosyllables; and finally, 
when a blonde and insipid youth came to claim 
her for dance, ehe lefts me without a word or 
look, but gave him a briiliant smile of welcome, 

By and by I found «myself {n a quadrille, 
opposite Mies Everingham. She did nob notice 
me. I might as well have been made of wood. 
It amused me,-ab last, to watch her studied 
ueglect and scorn of me, her brightness for every- 
one eles. Yeob why did she treat me in this way ! 
I had never heard her name in my life before. 
How, then, could I be guilty in any way towards 
her! One thing I noticed: Rene was nob there, 
I had expected her, of course, as she and Roselle 
were dear friends. Once I heard some one say : 
‘*A party does nob seem natural without Miss 
Snowden ; it is like the play of ‘Hamlet’ with 
Hanalet left out, don’t you know.” 

“T have not seen her out, even for a drive, 
for a week or two. I wonder what new whim 
it is} 

The people had begun to go. I had stepped 
into the library, seeking Mrs. Chanfrav, to make 
my adieux, when I heard a voice I recognised — 

“See if you can find my fan, please,” It eaid, 
**T left it on the window-cushions, in the music- 
room, I think, I will wait for you here,” 

The next instantd a young man brushed past 
me meekly, in search of the fan. 

Half-hidden in a big chair, I saw Mies Evering- 
ham. I went over to her, and she looked up 
scorntally, and in displeased surprise. But I 
was determined to know the reason of her 
conduct, 

“When & man is condemned to be hung, Miss 
Everingham,” I said, coolly, “ the jadge always 
distinctly states the nature of his crime before 
administering the sentence. Have you any 
objections to letting me know what I have 
done?” 

She looked at me s moment very steadily, 
even contemptuously, I am constrained to say. 

"Mr, Hawthorne, when i tell you that I am 
Kene Snowden’s cousin, and dearest friend, you 
can hardly ask for further information. The 
fact that no one but I will ever know of your 
baseness, is the reason that you will ws be 
treated as a gentleman by the world:at large.” 

Before I could reply, the young lady had swept 
from the room. 

I pawed @ sleepless night. What could she 
meau? By morning J had reached a conclusion. 
I called myself weak and poor in spirit; but I 
would go to Rene. I would, at least, hear what 
she had to gay. 

The servant ushered me into the morning- 
room. Ib was untenanted. But I heard voices 
behind the curtains that concealed a little inner 
sanctuary, that was Rene’s bondoir. As I stood, 
uncertain whether to go farther, and cursing the 
atupidity of the servant who had not announced 
me, I heard Rene’s voice. My heart, in epite of 
myself, leaped up at the sweet, weary tones, 

* Poiilye, darling,” she was saying, “ Papa has 
consented to go, so we need not be separated,” 

“Tam so glad!” 8 fervent voice answered, 
that I recognised also. ‘‘ But it isn’h the old 
Rene— dear, can’t you forget }” 

I did not wait to hear Rene’s answer, Some- 
thing within me compelled me h back the 
portiére, and I found myself in the presence of 
Rene and Miss Everingbam. 

The latter looked up at me perfectly muinous. 
She stepped back with a gesture of aversion, and 
stood at Rene’s aide as if to protect her friend. 

Rene herself started and turned pale as she 
saw me, and drew herself up coldly. 

“ Mr, Hawthorne,” she said, icily, “ and were 
unannounced. I suppose you wish see 
papa ” 

“I wish no one In the world but you, Rene,” 
l erfed, the scales seeming suddenly to fall from 
my eyes. “I have been the most miserable 
wretch on the face of the earth. I could not 
live longer without you, and came this morning 
to hear your extenuation—and tell you mine. 





I have been an arrant fool, perhaps worse ; for I 
have doubted your truth She gave another 


quick start, ‘‘Bat I love you—I have always 

loved you—I will love you untilI die, Andi 

ask you to forgive the wrong I feel I must have 

done you; for, looking upon you now, in the 

face of everything, I know you to be high and 
re,” 

Her face had grown whiter and whiter, and 
ber great, sweet eyes were looking at me wist- 
fally, Miss Everingham stood by her, but a 
little In advance, and was facing me with 
mutinous dark eyes. 

Before Rene could speak, ber friend broke 
forth, scornfally,— 

“You think you can abuse and wrong the 
tenderest, purest heart that ever beat,” she ald, 
"and then come, in your own bweet time, and 
be forgiven? How dare you? What right have 
you to be hig 

“ Hash, Pail !’’ 

It was Rene’s low, even voice that thus broke 
in upon the other’s passionate anger. 

A light all at once flashed upon me, at that 
word “ Phil.” 

‘* Listen to me, Rene,” I cried, breathlessly. 

"The morning that I walted for you, the last 
time I was here, I wandered around, and finally 
committed the unpardonable offence of reading a 
slip of paper on your desk—a page, filed with 
despairing and passionate love, signed ‘ Pail.” 

Mies Everingham started violently, and then 
atepped towards me a an eager gesture. But 
1 continued, passlonately,— 

‘**T had seb you up so high in my soul, Rene, 
that this. blow crushed me. The whole world 
was changed to me, and I believed you false. But 
I came here this morning, willing to believe you 
all that I once believed-— 

Suddenly a radiant, joyous voice broke in-——— 

“IT am Phil,” it cried; “Rene always said I 
would get myself into trouble with my theatrical 
notes, in the daye when we had sworn eternal 
maidenhood and fealty to each other. Why 
don’t you speak, Rene? ‘You won’t let him go 
now, dear? He has loved yeu all the time—and 
what if you had read a note like that, written to 
Mr. Hawthorne and, and signed ‘Maud ’—would 
not you have been crusily hurt 1” 

But the curtains had fallen behind Miss 
Phillys Everinghani; as she swept into the other 
room, and Rene and I were alone fn the boudoir. 
Rene was in my arms, 








THE wearing of gloves is a more ancient cus- 
tom than io is generally thought to be. Homer 
speaks of gloves, and tells of one who wore them 
to protect his hands while workiog in his garden. 
The use of some coverings for the hands was 
known to the ancient Persians, and Old Testa- 
ape writers, also, mention them. They were 

in such common use among the Romans that 
they were worn even in the wild country, by the 
Britons. Saint Anne, the mother of the Virgin 
Mary, was, it has been said, a knitter, and manu- 
factured gloves, for which reason the 
of France long ago made her their patron saint. 
At one time gloves had a certain meaning at- 
tached to them, and were chosen to show the 
character or occupation of the wearer. There 
are records of gloves being ordered for “ grave 
and spiritual ween” About this time, the six- 
teenth century, gloves made of chicken skin 
were used by both men and women for whiten- 
ing the and were worn at night. In this 
connection one is reminded that for bleaching 
the hands and for preventing or curing them of 
the roughness so difficult to avoid in winter, no- 
thing is better than the free use of mutton 
tallow, and a pair of white kid gloves, worn 
while sleeping. The gloves servé t> keep the 
hands warm enough to induce perspiration, and 
the opening of the pores enables the tallow to do 
its work easily. So, even in so small a matter as 
this, history is only repeating itself, when the 
nineteenth century girl goes to bed with her 
hands incased in gloves. 
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FACETIZ. 


tp Man: “ Which is the quickest way for me 
to get to the station ? ” Boy: “ Rap, sir.” 

Mavp: “ Was the lientenant cool {n the hour of 
danger” Ethel: “He seemed to be. He was 
shivering,” 

“Love,” says the writer, “ lightens the heart.” 
It hee been known to have precisely the same 
effects upon the purse, 

Tountst: “ Guard, do Wwe stop here long 
enough torluncheon?” Guard : * We do, unless 
you insist on eating a whole sandwich.” 

Hori, xezPzR : ‘* How do you like the Rhine 
wine?” Guest: “Pretty good; but I should 
like it better if there were less Rhine in it.” 

Bayxsr (to the new cashier) : ‘‘ Look here, if 
you are ever seized with the desire torun off with 
wy cash, let me know; I'll go with you.” 

“Tue man I marry,” said the lady, “ must be 
a hero.” “He will be,” remarked the Savage 
Bachelor, 

MacistraTe: “ Do you know that drink drives 
a man into bad company?” Prisoner: ‘* Yes, 
your honour, it brought me before you |” 

Suz: To what am I indebted for the pleasure 
of this call?” He: “To the fact that the 
other gir) I called on was not at home,” 

Para: “ Well, did the photographer succeed 
in mweking the baby look pleasant?” Mamma: 
“No; the baby succeeded in making the photo- 
grapher look unpleasant,” 

4usitious Youtu : “ Don’t you wish you were 
Finemind, the greatauthor?” Practical Father : 
“Not much I don’t, But I'd like to be his 
publisher,” 

First Dear-Mutz: “ He wasn’t so very avgry, 
was he!” Second Deaf-Mute: ‘‘He was so 
forious that the worda he used almout blistered 
his fingera,’’ . 

“Way do you call me birdie, my dear ?” in- 
quired a wife of her husband. ‘' Because,” was 
ths answer, “you are always associated in my 
mind with a bill,” 

Wirz (to her husband): “I say, my dear, how 
badly the tailor has put this button on your 
waistcoat. ‘lois is the fifth time I have had to 
sew it on again.” 5 

Visitor: ** Is Miss Roseat home!” Servant : 
"No, sic.’ Visitor: ‘Why, she has just come 
ini I saw her.” Servant: ‘ Yes, sir; and she 
saw you, too,” ; 

Mugs: ‘' You never see me turning ‘around 
to stare at a pretty girl I pass in the street.” 
Baker: “ What! Do you mean to tell me that 
your wife never allows you to go out alone 3” 

Lite Prreugn;: “I don’t think my papa 
loves me az touch as he loves my Mamma, ma 
sys paps tells her fairy stories. He never tells 
any to me.” 

Tue Bacuator : “ Nero killed thousands just 
to hear the death-rattle in their throats.” The 
Benedict (extenuatingly): “ Maybe he had a baby 
to amuse.” 

Farmer (to @ tramp whom he has surprised 
In a fruit-tree): “What are you doing up 
there!” Tramp: “1? Nothing; only hanging 
Bn Rete: eae: Nap et. Sgn thet. Sak Seen 

own | 

Reat Warn: “Why, Obumpley, you look as 
though you had been to war. (Get battered that 
way, in the poker game last night?” “ Yes, in 
om poker game my wife pleyed after I went 

ome,” 

Driver: “ One of my hosses is wery queer this 
Morning, sir.” -Mr. Meek: “Indeed! Which 
one?” Driver ; “The offan.” Mr. Meck : 

The orphan? Ab! perhaps the poor animal is 
thinking of Ite parents }”” 

A DEAF AND DUMB Couple were seated in a com- 
pértment of # train ing from Manchester 
y conversed by means of 
paper and pencil, Just after reaching Chester 
they caught sight of the river. The lady, taking 
up her pencil, wrote, ‘0 the C?” ‘The gentle- 
man, equally terse, wrote, ‘No; the D.” 


Miss: “ How old are you, Pat?” “ Thirty- 
sivia next month,” “ Yez must be older than 
that. When were sezborn?” “In 1861,” “I 
have yez now. Sare, yez told me the same date 
tin years ago!” 

THE facetious boarder had the train all laid for 
a killing joke, ‘It’e a wonder,” he said, ‘' that 
you don’t serve up this hen feathers and all,” 
“ The next time,” eald the landlady, with marked 
emphasis, “ I'll eerve her up bill and all.” And 
the joke was ruined. 


Lovine Huspanp: “I don’t see why you com- | 


Jones spends the best part of bis life at 
the club every day.” Fond Wife: “ Nonsense ! 
He Is only there for one hour of an evening.” 
Loving Husband (sighing): “ Well, that hour is 
the best part of his life, anyway.” 

Her Faraer: ‘I am afraid, sir, that my 
daughter can uever be happy with a man who 
can be engeged to her a month without giving 
her a ring.’ 
afraid I can never be happy with a girl whose 
engagement to me will not induce jewellere to 
trust me,” 


Composger: ** Did you hear the torment and 


despair in my tone poem, ‘ Tantalus,’ that I just 


played you?” Listener; ‘No; but I noticed 


| thea on the faces of the audience.” 


| your trade. 


| 
| 


Boanver (warmly) : “ Oh, I know the tricks of 
Do you thiak I have lived io 
boarding-houses for twenty years for nothing }” 
Landlady (frigidly): “I should not be at all 


| surprised,” 


“Your husband has been fll,” said the caller. 


| ‘* Yes,” replied the little worried-looking woman ; 


‘*he has been feeling very badly, I do my best 
ge very 


| to please him, but nothing seems to satisfy him,” 
| “Te his condition critical!” ‘It’s worse than 


| 


critical,” she answered, with a sigh; “!t's abu- 
sive.” 

Famity Doctor: “ Nothing more can be done 
for you, sir. I have exhausted my resources, and 
I advise you to make your will.” Patient: ° But 


| I haye been told that Dr. Blank says he can cure 


The Aspirant: “ And I, sir, am | 


me.” Family Doctor: “Huh! I'd jast like to 
see him try it. I’d have bim ejected from the 
society for breach of etiquette.” 

"Drip you ever stop to think, my love,” said 


THey were newly married, and they had a Mr. Micawber, gazing at hie plate of lobeter 


tiff.” ‘I suppose you'll tell me next that you 
will go to your mother?” said he, Not at 


all. I’m not so foolish as that,” she replied. | 


"Well, what are you going to do!” he asked, 
“I’m going to ask dear mamma to come here,” 
she told him. He gave in. 


| salad, “ that the things we luvs moat in this life 


are the very things that never agree with us?’’ 
“Will you be so kind, Micawber,” said Mrs. 
Micawber, sbraightening up, ‘‘as to tell me 
whether you are speaking of the salad or of me, 
sir 1” 





A NEW SHAMPOO FOR THE HAIR. 


Extract from letter in the “ HEARTH & HOME” issue, dated Aug. 4th, 1898. 


“Tf you want a bright, well-kept head of hair, follow the directions given in this 
article. You will not only save your shilling, and the cold generally caught after 
shampooing, byt the condition of your hair in a short time will delight you 

Here is the /recipe, @ la cookery books. 
Soft Soap (from any Chemist or Stores), two large washhand basins, a pint of boil- 
ing rain-water. Put one ounce of the soap in each basin, pour on the boiling water, 
half a pint to each basin. Beat the soap to a strong frotl 
should half fill the basin. The hair must be quite free from tangles. Wash first 
in one basin, rubbing the scalp well. Squeeze the soap out; it should be quite thick 


Required a 1/- jar of Calvert’s Carbolic 


2 with a brush; the suds 





and creamy. Then wash again in second basiu, rubbing the roots as before. 
Squeeze out as dry as possible. Roll the hair up in a rough towel, turban fashion, 
and leave for ten or fifteen minutes. This is to absorb the remaining suds. Then 
let the hair down, and shake in front of a good fire, or in the sun, according to the 
season. Do not touch with brush or comb till bone dry. Then begin at the ends 
with a large comb, and very gently get all the tangles out: there will be very few, 
as the hair has not been rubbed at all. You will find then that every hair is 
separate, and shining, and exquisitely soft to the touch. This is not to be believed 
without a trial, but in the case of washing wooilen articles, too, if washed and rinsed 
in soap suds they are soft and fluffy as new, and do not shrink either. As the soap 
suds evaporate from the hair entirely, there can be no stickiness. This unorthodox 
method of shampooing was discovered in our family by accident, through the lazi- 
ness of a nursery governess, who washed the children’s hair with soft soap, and did 
not rinse the suds out. The result was so astonishing we have used the same method 
ever since, with the best results, on babies and grown-ups alike. 

The reason for using the carbolic soap especially is that there seems something in 
the carbolic, or foundation of the soap, that acts wonderfully on the colour, quality, 
and growth of the hair. If there isa touch of gold, or bronze, hidden away it all 
comes out brightly, and fair or auburn heads, with anything in the way of curls or 
waves, look a glory after washing in this way. Leaving the soap to dry on the scalp 
seems to nourish the roots, acting in the same way as manure for green things, in 
fact; and by brushing the hair from the roots the day after washing any dry soap 
will brush out, leaving the skin beautifully clean.” 





lilustrated List of Calvert’s Carbolic Preparations post free on application. 


F.C. CALVERT & CO., *s°* MANCHESTER. 














4/- SEWING MAGHINE <&/- 


n \ . 
ei soos to Her Imperial! Majesty the Empress Alexandra of Russia.” 
ye achine does work which will 

machines costing higher prices. Entirely made of metal, with steel and 
plated fittings. It works at great speed. It has no complication|! ke othev 
machines, therefore does not require to be 
trouble, No feaching. No experience ; ang is everywhere supersoding the old- 
fashioned troublesome machines. It works fine or coarse “materials equally as 
well. Sent Carriage Paid for 4s. 6d. ; two for 88. 6d. Extra Needles, 64. and 
1s. per picket. Write for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 
Machines at work. Address— 


EWING MACHINE CO., 


bear comparison with that of other 


t. No winding of bobbins. No 


34 DEPT., 31, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tae accouchement of the Dachess of Aosta is 
expected to take place about the end of 
November, and the Comtesse de Paris will go to 
Turla In order to be with ber daughter. 

Tue Emperor and Empress of Russia are 
now eettled at Livadia-for some time. It is 
probable that the Emperor Nicholas will & 
to the Caucasus to visit his brother, e 
Grand Duke George, at Abbas Tumen, where 
his sister, the Grand Duchess Xénle (wife of the 
Grand Duke Alexander Michailovitch), f* also 
residing. 

THose who know the Tear and his beautiful 
and gentle wife best are the loudest in declaring 
thelr belief, iadeed their absolute conviction, that 
the great appeal for peace was not only sent ont 
in perfec) sincerity, but is the inevitable out- 
coms of the humane and sympathetic naturee of 
thefr Imperial Majesties. Toe Taar, powerful 
autocrat that he is by virtue of his heritage, is 
in his private capacity one of the gentlest, most 
affectionate of men. His wife, his children, are 
ilterally the joys of his life. . 

Tw bis capacity of High Pleat, the Emperor 
of China bas to offer at least forty-six, sacrifices 
to different gode In the course of a year ; and as 
to each sacrifice is dedicated one or more holi- 
days, which must be passed by him fn complete 
solitude, the poor man’s time must be pretty 
well taken up. These sacrifices are made by 
him elther by night or about dawn, and the 
houses slong the route taken by him, as he is 
carried in his closed palaquin through the 
deserted streets of the city are hung with black, 
the eff:cth of which fs unepeakably depressing. 
to ts aleo a very strict religious rule that his 
Majesty shall offer in the course of every year 
many hundreds of silk balloons before the 
tablets of his ancestors, the unbroken line of 
whom extends back before the lifetime of our 
Lord, Toese balloons are made of the richeat 
ailk obtainable, and several of the Imperial eilk 
mantufactoriss are occupied the whole year 
through with the fabrication of the material. 

Tre new Mar Lodge is nob yet clear of work- 
men. It contains one hundred and twenty 
rooms, including twenty bedrooms for gueste 
and fifty for servante. The apartments of the 
Dake aud Duchess are on the first floor, in front 
cf the honse, and consist of five rooms, next to 
which ia the nursery suite. Oo the ground 
fioor are a large entrance-hall, a dining-room 
ornamented with stags’ heads and other sport- 
ing trophies, a smaller dining-room, an elaborately 
decorated drawing-room (forty-six feet by 
eighteen) a smoking-room, and a billlard-room. 
Tne water comes from Craig Valloch, and the 
house is both heated and lighted by electricity, 
the motive power coming from the Falls of 
Corrlemulzte, the house, which has cost about 
£20,000, is built in crescent shape in front, and 
forms three efldes of a square bebind, A great 
deal of timber fs displayed, and there are 
numerous gables, with a large verandah seven 
hundred and fifty feet in length. The house fs 
build of coral-pink granite from Morrone Hill, 
near Braemar, and all the timber used is pine- 
wood from Mar Forest. The former house of 
New Mar Lodge wason the south aide of the 
Dee, clore to ths Falls of Corriemuizte, and a 
mile nearer to the Village of Braemar. The 
present house stands near the site of Old Mar 
Lodge (now pulled down), on the north aide of 
the Dee, and is four miles from Braemar, and 
thirteen miles from Balmoral, In front there is 
a lawn sloping to the river, while behind is the 
partially wooded hill of Creaga Buuilg. The 
views from the lawn are very grand. New Mar 
Lodge was burnt ia June 1895, and the founda- 
uon-stone of the present house was laid about 
four montha later by the Queen. 

Tae four invalid lounge-chairs which her 
Majesty presented for the use of the patients at 
Neviey Hospital were specially manufactured. 
With these useful gifts were sent the Q1een's 
latest tographs, signed, and handsomely 
framed in oak and gold. There were nineteen 


of these pictures for the nineteen wards which 


the Queen visited, 





STATISTICS. 


Onty nine per cent. of cases of amputation 
are fatel. i 

Mone than forty-one per cent. of the Eoglieh 
people could not write their names when the 
Queen ascended the throne. The proportion in 
that condition has now been reduced to ssven 
per cent, 

A sratisticran affirms that the majority of 
people who attain old age have kept ‘late 
hours. Eight out of ten who reach the age of 
elghty have never gone to bed till after twelve 
o'clock at night. 





GEMS. 


Traore is always new if spoken by those 
we love. 

Sucorss always travele ia the direction. you 
are going ; it cannot be met, but must always 
be overtaken. 

Goop naturs is the very air of a good mind ; 
the sign of a large and generous soul and the 
peculiar soll ia which virtue prospers. 

Lire {fs continually welghivg us in very sen- 
sitive scales, and telling every one of ud pre- 
cleely what his renal weight is to the last grain 
of dust, 


Tavs nobility is shown by gentle conti tera- 
tion and courtesy to all, and brings its own 
reward in the extra fineness of perception its 
practice bestows, 

Loss in the divine economy is the condition 
of gain, and growth proceeds by deprivations, 
just as in mounting o ladder or » hill every 
point fs reached by the withdrawal of what we 
tested on before. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Potato Buns.—Pint of flour, half a pint of 
sugar, one egg, one cup of currants, half a cup of 
butter, large potato, First boil and mash the 
potato, and then add the cther ingredients, using 
enough milk to make stiff bisenit dough, Roll 
out and cnt in squares and bake. 

Sort CHocotats Jorna—Boll one cup of 
sugar and « half cup of water together until it 
spins a thread ; then pour over the well-beaten 
whites of. two eggs, beating all the while; beat 
thls mixture until cool and partly stiff; then 
stir in elowly two ounces of grated chocolate, 
melted, and itis ready to ue; flavour it with 
vanilla, 

Darisn Puppinc.—Soak one cup of pearl 
taploca in a pint anda half of water for an hour, 
after which boll tt tlilit is clear and soft, which 
will take about one hour, stirring frequently to 
keep from burning. Add one-fourth cup of 
sugar, half a glass of currant jelly and a pinch of 
salt, stirring steadily till all is dissolved. Pour 
lato moulds and serve cold, with cream and sugar, 

Ware Caxz.--Take two cups of pulverized 
sugar, one cup of butter and one of sweet milk, 
three cups of flour, with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder mixed in the dry flour ; rub butter 
end sugar toa cream, add milk and the beaten 
whites of eight eggs, add little by little until. the 
cake Is mixed ; then bake in two layers, and when 
cool epread with « soft chocolate iciog. 

Arrie Frirrers.—Peel and slice two 
a in thin slices; then sprinkle cionamon 
and suger cover them. Let them stand a few 
mioutes ; make a plain fritter batter, with one 
cup of milk, ove egg, one teaspoonful of salt, a 
teaspoonful of baking powder in the dry ‘our, 
atir in the apples, and drop by the spoonful in 
boiling hot fat, Make your syrup with one cup 
of sugar, half a cup of water, and boil till is 
thickens, and flavour with vanilla. 





Ue Deaeilaiiagile BAS Sty onuesbbrgers erst memes 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sconrions are the moat quarrelsome creature: 


in the world. Two placed in the same box yj} 
always sting each other to death. 


Mostems are forbidden to drink winas or 
spirits, but In Tunfe they contrive to reach ths 
same ends by smoking preparations of hemp 
flowers, 

Tur wives of Sismese noblemen cut their hair 
so that it sticks straight up from their heads 
The average length of It ia about an Inch and 
a- . 

Tux long tails of the Shah of Persia’s horses 
are dyed crimson for six inches at thelr tipe~ 
aj ly guarded privilege of. the ruler and 
his eons. 

Frag will frighten almost any creature, but it 
has no terror for the driver anb, which will dash 
at a glowing coal, fix its jaws in the burning 
mass, and shrivel up in the heat. 

THE natives of some tropical countries chew 
the fibres of green cocoanuta as a remedy for 
fever, They contain much tannic acid, and are 
reputed to be as effective as quinine, 

Tre Sandwich rer erty moa the - 
that to swim 
long tice tary’ are able to walk. Tae tiniest 
mites play games In water well out of their 
depth, 

Ir waa ‘formerly compulsory that all persons 
should be buried in flannel ote and there was 
an Act of Parliament to that effect, the object 


of this decree being the benefit of the woo 


trade, 

Ong of the largest stones in the pyramids k 
estimated to weigh not less then 88 tons, yet all 
the stones, we are told, were laid without mortar 
and so close that a penknife cannot be inserted 
between them. 

Parser that is absolutely waterproof bas been 
invented by a Parisian chemist, The proces 
can be carried out after the paper is made, or 
Guring the operation of making it, Pepar thus 
treated will be very valuable for packing. 

Ix Manitoba you can turn a farrow many mile 
long without encowntering a stome as large w 
your fist, The earth, for a distance down from 
3 feet to 6 feet, is a rich black loam, mado by 
centuries of decaying vegetation. 

Tae earliest records of illustrated comic 
literature have ag mr mage =% pepyrar - 

e twenty-second at Tonnah. 
ar = io represent animals 


Scancery a stream issues from the lower slop 
of the Andes, efther to the Amazon on the est? 
or tothe Pacific on the west, the sands of which 
are not auriferous, The athount of gold in the 
country must be almost fabulous. 

‘'nz merino sheep of Spain have the whole of 
that kingdcm for thelr pasturage, They spend 
the summer generslly in the of the 
Pyrenees, and, as winter draws near, migrate to 
the platus In the southern provinces, accom p!ish- 
ing In doing so a journey of about 400 miles. 

To teat steel bullets the Germen makers of 
these deadly messengers have bit upon on 
ingenious echeme, A heavy glass plate is set ot 
an angle, and the pe are a wer 
atated ht. Those shat are y tem 
bound tom & certain parece. gm 0 those that 
are too soft drop into one which is nearer. 

A WELL PRESERVED mosaic has just been found 
at Parma, near the cemetery. It is executed in 
black and white, and is ed to have formed 
the foor of the villa of a wealthy Roman in the 


large | reign of Augustus, The design is extremely fine. 


Measures are being for the preservation of 
the mosafe, 3 

Graxits is the lowest rock in the earth's 
crust ; it is the bedrock of the world, Ib shows 
no evidence of animal or vegetable life. Ib ls 
from two to ten times as thick as the united 
thickness of all other rocks. It is the parent 
rock from which all the other. rocks have beea 
directly or indirectly derived. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


— + 
FE. K—You will have to pay the higher rent if you 


remain. 

D. B—Asthere'is no will the brothers and sisters 
share equally. 

Aurazp.—-Shave regularly ; that is the best advice 
you cab bave. 

Cissy. —Give it S hapey esnary, and fr seeds ; also a 
&: cone to peck at. 

R @ —Marriage with a deceased wife's sister is not 
logtl io this country. 

OLD ver pes MY = cannot legally remarry until you 
have proof of hia deatb. 

BR O.—We cannot advise you, except that you had 
better employ a lawyer, 

0. K.—Addresses are never given; you will find it 
in the London directory. 

A. L.—A solicitor should certainly be employed; 
expense cannot be estimated. 

Hanotp.— You should see an ophthalmic surgeon and 
have your eyes properly tested. 

Groncs.—A talent was money of account among the 
ancients, equal to £840 sterling. 

Bevsy. ~ Renae Ss gaenedivel ipiqtions and ite uae 
will soon dry and wither the 

Cuntovs.—The sponge belongs to ng vegetable kin 
don, being tn fasta pie’ of pul prenete i " 

Rosr.—It must not be allowed to boll ; the mistake 
you made was watting till it had actually boiled. 

Beatoa —We pd that, wu: Present, we have 
not been able to obtain roe hes Barre you require, 

Ost WHO Gas LOSG BEEN A ReaDsR,~—The stone you 
rey is supposed by the superstitious to be nies df 

L.—Ohildren of aliens born in England are 

Ra vorn eubjects, and entitled to the privileges of 
Lit 

Liszie.— sliced 
sprickling a 
irying. 


fry and taste better by 
of four over them while 


Arma.—We are afraid you will not readily find a 
purchaser oS snore them, tees value for the soln you 
possess, 

A R-It en en tn aesionart within 
six years its recovery is barred by the Statute of Limi- 
tations. 

Tappy.—It fs best form for 
lady t acknowledge him Stren, en then return the 
salutation. 


& F.—No true man will attack a Woman, and none 
save a mean-hearted coward would think of doing it 
behind her back. 


Y. R—Newspapers sent to soldiers must be paid for 
at the usual rates ; 
world for a penny. 


Gerteupe—A few drops of myrrh used ap 
brush the tecth is am old and iavouritesserective 3 
breath and decay. 


Paaxcxs.—The cloth you send would take almost 
ee er eg you carry 
sug; 


other election. Applications 
made to the Home Office. 


Recutak Reapen.—Hvery home has its own rules 
qrreraing sduaienten, Fix upon one and write to the 
secretary for further information. 

Jack SHeprpanp—Bugene Aram, the hero of one of 
Bulwer's finest novela, was hanged in 17:9 for a murder 

committed fourteen years previous, 


Fy gy ag ey Peay TE | 

first discovered the of Good 

an we mae ope in 1497, and 

a Rixcours.—We cannot recommen ° 
are many excellent blished, 

& general bookseller oan get you pA i 8 
L, G.—The lime kills the mould germs. After a lo: 
poor wx yw na FS from the outside, and, taking 

Toot, begin to grow like other fangi. 
Isquieeg.—Ohurch bells were first E 
Paulintus, an Italian and were in 

driving away apirite and iding the alr of devil” 


eg 





© M. The tatlor might assist your purpose 
— a meeete og ga and Theat with 4 
yon 80; you can wear a hat to 


ts ao ag ft oe omen by coe Sach a 
thie country, jeep Nore y 
ine and iageiomment. 


Se ae 


are carried to any part of the |. 


} rather of the piquant kind. 
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‘‘HASTINGS’’ 


Lady's or Gentleman's, PRICE 


Just introduced. Enormous success. Fit for Prince or Princess 


tothe Public, “The “ Hastings” Silk Necktie is worn 
of neatness. Send for one at nee, A handsome and us 
or Gentleman. 


IN CASH 
PRIZES. 


Special offer until the end of November, to purchasers of the 


SILK NECKTIE. 


is. 6d.. Carriage Paid, in Box. 

‘he most astounding value ever offered 
by Titled Ladies, Nobility, Clergy, &c, and is a marvel 
etul Present for Birthday or Souvenir for friend—Lady 


65 ager pein at £5 each - £325 
EB asers who are correct in giving the names of the eight Towns. 
50 P IZ S at £2 eac - - - £100 
to Buyers who give correctly the names of six ot the Towr 8. 
50 PRIZES at £1 each ~ - - a £50 
6 Purchasers giving correctly five Towns 
100 CONSOLATI PRIZES of 5s. each £25 
To Buyers who give correctly four Towns. —— 
No Prizes for Less than four. Nine Prizes already Paid . Torai £500 
1 B-——1— GAM, | g. LN —— N. r 
2C——C—E—-T—R. ~—C-—S—-—R. 
3 —-—L—N—T—N. B~—-—-L-Y 
—~—ESB— -M~-——O-— 


T E ° 
INSTRUCTIONS. —Fillin the dashes ‘with letters to form the names of eight British To wns, Copy these on 
paper, and send to us with Postal Order Is. 6d. (Foreign postage extra) for Nocktie, and stamped Addressed 
nvelope (distinctly written). No more than the above-mentioned prizes can be given. The nates of the 
eight Towns, together with list of Names and Addresses of Winners will be published in ‘‘ Pearson's 
Weekly.” This offer will not appear when the Prizes have been disposed of, 


Result, ! ecktie and Prize sent within Four Days. 


No Division of Prize Money. No Waitisg. 


o Catch-Penny. 
A thoroughly Respectable and Genuine offer to make known the 


“HASTINGS” NECKTIE. [Mention paper. 
BROOKS & CO., The Emporium, Hastings, Sussex. 





Puzz_ep.—The application we should think is obvious 
enough. in other words, the man who wishes to 
succeed must be in earnest about it, and early afoot ; | 
worms disappear with the cece ane bes: 

Wonruisp.—Her mother is the proper to ask 
his intentions towards ber daughter, Should he not 
declare himself at once a suitor for her hand, prudence | 
must suggest the propriety of inatantly breaking off all | 


MaRk.—The cost of a license is. two guineas and a 
half; it is available in either ape to which the bride 

or bri and can be procured at Doctors’ 
Chesteane. The Archbishop of Canterbury can grant | 
special Hoenses to be married at any time or place. 





JUDGMENT, 


Waren she lay dead, 

The many looked upon her face, and s:id, 

** The life is gone, so filled with shining deeds, 
Bo full of ministry to human needs ; 

loved her are bereft : 

What have we leit!’ 
When she lay dead, 

man looked sternly on her face, and raid, 
*¢ Thank God, the evil of her life is past; 
bf age known the world would know at last. 
Now ee for mo, 


E 
: 
str 


* Ouly the One who made it knows the whole | 


Ocase then ht ra peace ; let be: 
Leave her to me,” ; | 
| 


Rosezop.—Gsther the flowers In the morning when 
dry, andlay them in the sun til] evening; the flowers 
should bé roses, orange ilowers, jasmine, Yaven: der, and 
just a ttle thyme, marjoram, sage and bay; place 
them in a -_ earthen jar in layers, and sprinkle 
quarter pound clover, and quarter pound mace on the 
leaves, and some bay salt, say a bandfu), {no each layer ; 
leave it for a day or two; it will then be a little damp 
Pg it into jars, and ‘stir frequently for a week or 

wo. 


E.ta.—A carefal spon; with_a weak solution of 
coffee in water ia considered the best reviver you can 
use, When you have got thestale, rusty look off in this 
way, rubbing with a soft silk handkerchief will reatore 
the —— gloss which is always desirable. If the 
“shiny” appearance you complain of is caused by o 
slight amount of , as is often the case, weak 


| solution of benzine in water will be oT use 


for the spongitpg. In either case sponge moderately, 


} not wetting the fabric too much, on always sponge 


lengthways, never across the pe ot 

D. 3.—There are three prin l kinds of yeast— 
brewers’ yeast, Corman yeast, oe French yeast 
—brewers’ and German yesst are got from vats of ose 


| and are called ban gro bottom yeast; for patent yeas 
the followin; ea given by a specialist ; wo can- 
| ‘or che 


not vouch some wheat flour to a thick 


| paste with water, set itaside in a warm pan covered 


with a cloth ; in a few days a pleasant vinous odour is 
said to arise when it is ready to use as a ferment ; if 


| not required at once it may be made into cakes and 
} dried, 


Hovsewire.—OClean the lamps thoroughly ; boil the 
| tops in a little soda water, rinse in clear water and let 
| them dry, Then prepare a little fine plaster of paris 
| by sifting it through a cheesecloth. ix > quickly 
with a little water, having it only wet enough to work 
easily, like bread dou ough when ready for the oven. Fill 
the lower portion of the brass top with the dough, 
taking care that it does not close up the opening inte 
thelamp. Press it into place and see that it remains 


| undistarbed until perfectiy firm anddry. It is well 


jo tgp ~By tage, os. and a groat deal of it, by 


means of the fsco cam bo made to | 
keep ite and plumpness for many yeary. | 
There are masseurs who make a profession 
of caring for the complexion. 


P. C.—We think you should not sue, because the 
rules of the society, Which you are understood to have | 
accepted on ae, ° require you to abide by the deci- | 
sion of — —e committee or meeting, 


myriad to a gener 


! 
eoting must | 
| 
ALICE. <gorrerley bad up cold mutton ellowance must be | 
pote fee or ite want ere favour, and ali adjunct should be | 
Spices, herbs, chutocy and | 
different sauces and - tegacneine. whilst costing little, wiil | 
add ——— to the seasoning and a came a horaely 
dish into something mcst inviting. 
A. B= Rab to in fume warm damp bran. The bran 
th warm water, and kept warm, 


Sirwiars act be atealy wet md gee used. The rubbing 
Mag rege grog 


tleness, thorevghly 


Shak Tee. and absorb ali 
yn ead shak: sn aha and 


i 


brash with care, Mpg yobs 








| if possible to leave the lamp some days without using. 





Tux Loypow Reaper can be sent to any part of the 
world, post-free, Three-halfpence bean or Quarterly, 
One Shilling and Eightpence. Tho yogrly y subacription 
for the Monthly including Ch 
Hight Shillings and Big’ post-free, 


Att Back Nomexns, Parts and Votvwss are in 
print, and may be bad of any Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 449, is Now Ready, price Si-=pence, 
jr Pay Eightpence, Also Vol, LAX., bound in 
cloth, 4s, 


Tne INDEX To Vow. LEX. Is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, aT Threo-Halfpence. 


e Art. Lerrens To sz Appressep To Tne Epitor 
o Tax Lonoonw Reaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 
VC. 
«"e We cannot undertake to return rejected munu- 
scripts. 
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Nerves invigorated. 





HOLLOWAY’S PILLS E 


CURE BILIOUSNESS, HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
INDIGESTION AND ALL LIVER COMPLAINTS. 

By their use the Blood is rendered pure, the System strengthened, and 

They may be used with perfect confidence by 


THE INVALID, THE YOUNG “AND THE OLD. 


Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; sold by all Medicine Vendors, 











PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appeti 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, Eevouee COMPLAINTS. | 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 


SULPHOLINE =r: 


BOTTLES. 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 





KEATINGS 
LOZENGES 


enna ad 4 —_— renee ys hi -4 


WRROAT HO POUBLES th HAN’ KEATING 

io S. QONE CIVES RELIEF. THEY 
LL wey: AND THEY WILL NOT INJURE 
YOUR HEALTH. THEY CONTAIN ONLY 

TRE PUREST DRUCS. 

Sold everywhere in 1/14 Tins. 





FOR 
PURITY, 
ECONOMY, 


7S E CONVENIENCE. 
lel pow 
Labial 


MADE WITH THE e 
PUREST GELATINE 


OF ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE, 








BORWICKs 
BAKING 
POWDER a 


gmp Dy tery Insist on having 
e beat that money can bay. 
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V ATLAS” LOCK STLeH 
: io. ae 49). 


P.O. for one month’ 
zim ra Werk 


x66s, ies meat Canoe Town, ALS } 
63, Sevan Sisters R°). Hicu Ro., Kiporr. 
(Please pra by Paper). 








THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
asectours re 
‘odahinam 
12 Curlers in Box, Free 
by Post for 8 Stamps. 
Of all Hairdressers and Faney 


R. HOVENBEN &- SONS, 
Berners St., W., and 

















\ rane 7” exposure to the HOT SUN or WIND, removes 
and prevents all SUNBURN, TAN, IRRITATION, &c., and KEEPS 
the SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH and WHITE during the heat of 

SUMMER. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 


Be sure to ask for “BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. 


In Bottles is. & Qs. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
M. BEETHAM &: SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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and priated by Woopratt & Kinamn. 70 to 16, Long Acre, W.0. ‘ 
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. CAMPBELL’S. waa | 
MELODEONS 


With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming Bell | 
















Accompaniments. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 
The Solemn Psalm, the Soul-stirring Hymn, the Cheerful | 
Song, andthe Merry Danee,canall be played on these Charm- 
ing Instruments. No knowledge of Music required. 
ENORMOUS DEMANDS. Selling in Thousands. | 
@ 200,000 Testimonials. “@a | 









Special Offer to the — of the Loypon Reaper. 


mphell’s ‘'Gem” Melod “ Price only gig 
Gampbells * ** Miniature ” Melodeon™ i RN, ral 10/6 
Campbell's ‘‘ Paragon” Melodeon ... abs oot ret 14/- } 
Campbell’s ‘' Favourite” Melodeon oe Fo 16/6 







Cut out th’s and send P.O.0. for the amount. Either sent carriage paid in Great 
tain and Ireland. Money returned if nut approved. ORDER aT ONCE. 








4}] lovers of muste should at once send for our N«w Illustrated Privilege Price List for | 
“3. now ready. 150,000 ef these valuable lists sent out yearly. Send penny stamp to 


MPBELL & CO., Musical Instrament Makers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. 


N.B.—Bewsre of worthless imitations. 









Established 50 years. 








| 
0 Make a Delicious Cup of Tea without Using a Teapot. | 
| 
| 








e [J NUSee Solid olesshed Willer taea 
BEA INFUSER. crete sissies 
H. J. COOPER's PATERS “UNICUS,’ ” 
(Mention Paper.) 22, THAVIES INN HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. | 
¢ CLI FOR SUSPENDING | 
STOCKINGS | 
WITHOUT GARTERS. | 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
SOLE MAKER—ALFRED BREESE, LONDON. 


Is the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
Cattle reared in Australia and Soutn America. It aevelops the 

: Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Iacreased Vitality 
te the Healthy, whilst 


AS A 


Means of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, 
being meat and drink at one draught, and providing the most 
perfect Concentratad yet easily Digestible Nourishment in the 
form of a pleasant 


BEVERAGE. 


Bovril Limited, Food Specialists, London, E.C. 


Directors: 


The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G. a. B., LL.D., DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P., 
and others. 


Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. | 


The Cuze for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 











Gap? I 









¢ Blotehes, Eozema, Acne, Disfigure- 
Lie ments. Mags the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
oves i 
EPS ¥ 
of 2s. 6d. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


WEEELPTON’S PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


WHELPTON ’S PILLS 


The Best General Family Medicine 


WHELPTON’S PILLS 
WHELP Ton’s PILLS 
WHELP I on’s PILLS 


Will keep good in all Climates 


WHELPTUN’S STOMACH PILLS 


The Best Dinner Pills 


WHELPTON'S OINTMENT 
’ 
WHELPTON § OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic. 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 


Cures Eczema 





Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS ¢ see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 7$d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps 














LADIES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
[NDISPENSABLE TO LADIES! Zostiouony those who 


desire a quick, safe and 
reliable and mgs, exe remedy for certain obstructions 
and irregu arities,a medicine which cures (usually ina few hours 
cases which have baffled the skill of the best medical men. 
No lady need despair, as the most obstinate and helpless cases 
have been immediately relieved by this remedy, Mrs. Wilso1 

of Honor Oak Park, Forest Hill, says: “Your invaluable 
remedy took immediate effect; in less than 12 hours I wes 
all right, after 18 weeks of misery and hopelessness.” A 
properly certified guarantee is enclosed with testimonials and 
medicine. One package at 4/6 is usually sufficient for any 
case. Ladies, send at once fully directed envelope for particulars 
and proofs. I will forfeit £2,000 if the testimonials are not 
genuine, Thousands of unsolicited testimonials have been 
received. Do not be misled by showy advertisements and other 
so-called remedies which are utterly worthless and fraudulent 
imitations. 

Norice.—This wonderful remedy guaranteed to have the 
largest sale in the entire world, being the oldest and only harm - 
less medicine of its kind for ladies, and cures more patients in 
one month than all other Female Remedies put together in 
twelve months. This can be proved by our Testimonials. 

If you require more particulars, I will send you per return of 
post, in sealed letter, post-free, a splendid Book (34 pages at id 
Guide, cloth covers, 60 pages and 40 [llustrations of Ladies’ 
Appliances), and full particulars of the wonderful effective 
remedies as advertised and sold in every town and villaze in 
Great Britain. Consultations Free every day 3 to7. Estab- 
lished over 100 years. 





Do not delay, but write at once privately to 


MADAME FRAIN, 


MEDICAL INSTITUTE, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


(Orrosive Sgoxepitcn Crvece ) 
s 
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(GOLD MEDALLISTS), 
L038, STRAND, 


The Paradise for the Deaf. 


F. C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole Inventors, and Makers of the NEW ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medals in 1851, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, 
and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANTI-ACOUSTIC PROTECTOR, &c. 


ACOUSTIC HATS & BONNETS, 


For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order. 





The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree 
of Deafness, for Church and general conversation—some to wear, some to hold, 
some to fit in the cavity of the ear, of flesh colour, hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES, 


TO ANY AND FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS. 


EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET AND 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. 


Amongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS 
OF KENT and several members of the Reigning Royal Families. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND FULL PARTICULARS, 





F. 6. REIN & SON, 108, STRAND, seerly opposite Rxeter Hall, LONDON 





Pure—Wholesome—Delicious. 


BIRD’s |§45:3-7% 
CUSTARD [Gia anirii 


POWDER In Packet 


Is the unfailing resource of every Lady of 
the House and successful Housekeeper. 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TRO acae Sh 
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